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THE PRAISE OF GOD. 


[Version of Psalm 113. ] 





BY THE REV. WILLIAM WYE SMITH. 


RAISE the Lord in accents fervent ! 

Praise his name, each happy servant ! 
Praise the Lord, the glorious Giver— 
Blessed now, and blest forever ! 


From the sunrise, onward flying 

To the sunset—glory dying, 

Praise him, high o’er every nation— 
Glorious in his own creation. 


Who like God? whose praises swelling 

Sound threugh heaven, his glorious dwelling ; 
Yet whose love becomes so lowly, 

Heaven to view, and men unholy. 


From the dust, the poor, God raises ; 
Now a prince, he claims his praises ;— 
Blessings cheer the lonely dwelling— 
Praise him, all his love forthtelling! 


Pine Grove, Ont. 





MR. MOODY IN BROOKLYN. 
BY THEO. L. CUYLER, DD, 


HE request for a sketch of the spiritual cam- 
paign reached me after I had crammed this week 
with engagements, Next week I will give a 
fuller outline of the blessed work. It is blessed. If 
John Wesley or George Whitefield got their eyes 
upon that immense prayer-meeting in the Tabernacle 
this morning, they might well ask to go back to earth 
again te help pull in that over-laden net. Brother 
Moody began gloriously. He got the “net on the 
right side of the ship” at the first cast. He says that 
last Sunday morning’s service was the “ best opening 
meeting he has had in any city during the last two 
years.” Your enthusiastic townsman, George H. 
Stuart, said to me, “ I am glad now that these breth- 
ren have struck first in Brooklyn.” So are some 
other people. 

Up to this time everything goes to Brother Moody’s 
satisfaction. This morming over one hundred arose 
for prayer in the main meeting. The overflow meet- 
ing in the church adjoining the Tabernacle was full 
likewise. Yesterday morning when Brother Moody 
sent me in with a pan of coals to start the fire in that 
church, it was rather a chilly atmosphere. But we 
got the pine knots going under the anthracite, and 
this morning the fire glowed. 

During the first three or fcur services in the Rink, 








Mr. Moody used his London sermons with happy 
effect. Yesterday he gut fairly at his studies over in 
Brother McWilliams’s “upper room,” and began to 
run new sermons in his bullet-mould. The one he 
gave us last évening in the Rink (on “ Repentance”) 
was fresh from the mould—bright, smooth, heavy, 
and made of the King’s best metal. He sent it right 
to the mark. God must bless such gunnery. 

How can any intelligent Christian go away from 
hearing and say, “I am disappointed”? To my 
mind it is model preaching. Short, sharp, tender, 
in simplest words, and red hot with holy yearning 
for souls has been every sermon yet delivered here. 
This side of Spurgeon’s pulpit there is no such 
preaching anywhere. It is the dear “old story” of 
Calvary told with new power. I was glad to see last 
evening more of the non-churchgoers present, and 
some rough subjects too. The man I labored with in 
the inquiry-meeting had been “a wretched sinner” 
he said, but the Holy Spirit was working upon his 
hard heart mightily. 

There were about fifty inquirers in the room. Dr. 
Duryea and the Rev. Mr. Underwood assisted in the 
conversation with them. Mr. Moody made them a 
short address and after prayer talked with all he 
could. The young men’s meeting in the “ Reformed 
Church” opposite was packed. I have closed up the 
meetings in my own church for this week to allow 
our best trained workers to help at the Rink and. 
the Reformed Church young men’s meetings. Next 
week we shall resume our church prayer-gatherings. 

Brother Sankey moves all hearts, and simply be- 
cause he lets his own heart warble out from his tongue. 
Last evening his singing of “ Almost persuaded” was 
a plaintive wail over a lost soul. It harrowed me like 
a cry over a coffin. His prayers, too; before his sweet 
sermon in song are so melting and tender! I doubt 
whether he does not draw as many to the cross as 
Brother ‘ioody. Our pastors are coming into line 
nobly. No one shows a spark of hostility. The “ day- 
spring from on high” has broken on us. We are 
singing the 103d Psalm. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., October 29. 


A DAY WITH THE DISCIPLES. 


BY FRANCES J. DYER. 


ie the November number of Harper's Monthly, 
James T. Fields has given the public a glimpse 
into the home and personal life of a few of the world’s 
great authors. The literary epicure is furnished with 
many a delicious morsel well calculated to awaken a 
keener relish for all that is true and noble in litera- 
ture. 

Musing on the writer’s privilege of a personal in- 
terview with such men as “ Barry Cornwall,” Samuel 
Rogers, and Leigh Hunt, the thought was suggested 
in my own mind, what a wonderful book could be 
written on hours-spent in communion with those who 
are famous workers in the vineyard of the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; those whose “ names are written in heaven,” 
though they may not appear on the world’s roll of 
honor. Ifthe houses where the Lord’s saints dwell 
could tell the story of scenes within their walls, our 
hearts would burn within us at the recital. 

In one of our New England cities there has recently 
been a gathering, the object of which must have been 
the occasion of rejoicing in the presence of the angels. 
Mr. Fields describes the feelings of a “raw Yankee 
youth” at being in the society of the men above men- 
tioned. Would that I could portray the emotions of a 
young disciple as I sat with those, who for years had 
followed the Master whithersoever he went, and were 
now convened for the express purpose of giving a new 
impetus to his work. From many states in the Union 
they had assembled for three days at the house of one 


who has fully consecrated time, and wealth, and talents 
to Christ, 

In the exposition of Scripture we were carried back 
to the time of the tabernacle service, and much stress 
was laid upon the truth that a divine pattern was 
given for everything, for the little loops and rings as 
well as for the magnificent curtains and the golden 
altar. It was the same with the temple. Noiselessly 
the beautiful structure was erected, simply because 
each one brought to the part assigned him a “ will- 
ing-hearted” and faithful service, always careful to 
do all “ according to the pattern.” These have passed 
away, but the more glorious gospel temple is being 
built. The foundation covers the whole earth, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief corner-stone. To us is 
given some part in the service, perhaps only the mak- 
ing of a ring, but are we doing that faithfully and 
well, according to divine direction? Do we constantly 
refer to the pattern? By and by every man’s work 
shall be tried, and will ours stand the test? 

An earnest prayer followed, wherein all the ma- 
terial, whether of gold and silver, or time, or per- 
sonal effort, was spread before the Lord with the ear- 
nest plea, “We can do nothing without thee. Show 
us the pattern and give us hearts to follow it.” Two 
hours were then passed in planning the most efficient 
means of labor. What a lesson I learned from those 
skilled workmen! How sharp their eyes had been 

rch out cases of need; how unwearied their fect 
in walking into the dark places of earth to find the 
image of Christ. They seemed to know just where 
the stakes needed strengthening and the cords length- 
ening, and the wisdom necessary for it all had been 
asked of God who had given them liberally. There 
was something exquisite in their joy, which those 
who spend anxious thought in planning mere worldly 
advancement can never comprehend. Oh, the thril! 
of pleasure at being able to make just a single loop 
that shall be the means of holding up some grand 
part in the world’s evangelization ! 

If anything could have added interest to the occa- 
sion, it was the presence of one who had given the 
best years of her life to Christ’s service amid the dark- 
ness of heathendom. There was a strange contrast, 
she said, and yet a blessed similarity between this 
and the little afternoon prayer-meetings in Harpoot. 
Here were all the surroundings of a refined and cul- 
tivated Christian heme, while there they sat in a 
miserable hut, with their feet in a hole in the earth 
to keep them warm ; but the central thought, Christ 
and him crucified, was the same in the two places. 
One of the strongest pictures of the Saviour's love 
was drawn from human analogy. The poor degraded 
creatures were always touched at the story of the 
beautiful house in America, with its soft carpets and 
warm rooms, whose owner spent her life in unwearied 
efforts to send them the gospel. From this they were 
led up to the higher thought of Christ’s sacrifice in 
order to prepare a place for them in the heavenly 
mansions. Pathetic, indeed, was the questioa of the 
poor ignorant creature, who, for the first time, entered 
a Christian home. It was very simple in all its ap- 
pointments, quite devoid of the little elegancies we 
are apt to consider so necessary, but as her eyes 
rested upon a few ornaments and childish toys on the 
mantel, they filled with tears, and she asked in her 
foreign tongue, “Is this heaven, lady ?” 

My own heart echoed the question as the hours 
flew by freighted with their precious privileges. It 
was a foretaste of that perfect “communion of 
saints,” which will be one element in the joy yet to 
be revealed. Never before have I realized how the 
religion of Jesus enlarges one’s faculties. In this 
company were men and women of perhaps ordinary 
ability, but in their youth they had intrusted their 





powers of mind and soul to the Lord’s keeping, and 
he had given them the same marvelous increase as to 
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the widow’s oil and the lad’s loaves and fishes. The 
conversation was remarkable for the strength of the 
thoughts uttered, as well as for a certain beauty of 
expression, which was not so much the result of edu- 
cation as of intimate companionship with the Lord 
Jesus, 

I came away with the desire burning in my heart 
to urge all my young friends to enter a service which 
has so much reward in this present life, Seek the 
society of those whose conversation is seasoned with 
grace, with them plan and execute work that will 
benefit your fellows, and prove for yourselves that 
the heavenward journey, though upward, and there- 
fore requiring effort, is in paths of pleasantness and 
ways of peace. 

Ipewich, Mass. 





ILLUSTRATION, IN PRIMARY-CLASS 
TEACHING. 


BY MRS. W. F. CRAFTS. 


F you should ask me, “ What are the best helps to 
gain attention?” I would reply, the use of apt il- 
lustrations. 

One hot summer day I was trying to give my class 
an idea of an ancient sandal ; but the children were 
far more interested in making mischief than they 
were in the lesson. I stooped down quickly and 
taking off the shoe of a little girl who sat near, 
held it up, saying: “ Here is Annie’s shoe. If it 
had no buttons on it, and was nothing but a sole with 
strings to tie around her foot to keep it on, it would 
be much like the shoes people used to wear when 
Jesus was on earth. They called their funny shoes 
sandals.” Every eye was fastened upon the shoe, 
and all the scholars were interested and instructed. 

Tf you should ask me, “ What are the best helps 
to memory?” I would also answer, apt illustrations. 
They both “ strike and stick.” As a friend once said 
to me, “ They stick like burs in a boy’s hair.” Doubt- 
less you have felt, as I have, an earnest desire to give 
the truth you teach such a degree of tenacity that it 
will be impossible for the children to forget it. What 
will make a teacher able to do this, was once very 
clearly shown by Ralph Wells. Dr. Storrs-had de- 
livered a very fine address on some topic, and Mr, 
Wells, in order to test what is best remembered, 
asked a number of persons what Dr. Storrs had said. 
In each case what was recalled was hung on an il- 
lustration. This law of association is one of memory’s 
greatest helpers. Have you not sometimes succeeded 
in recalling something you had forgotten, but were 
trying to remember, by going back to the place where 
you stood or sat when you had the thought? Have 
you not been able to remember a new and peculiar 
name by associating it with something? 

Illustration is a help also in another direction. It 
lightens up or illuminates a lesson. Until I learned 
to associate God’s truth with familiar objects, it was 
very tiresome work for me to read the Bible. One 
day, while taking a catriage drive with a friend, 
these questions were asked me: “What does the 
Bible say about rocks? about water? about trees?” 
When I began to search for answers by aid of a con- 
cordance, the reading of the Bible ceased to be a 
dull task, and passages which I had read with indif- 
ference before became bright points of interest. I do 
not hesitate to say that by the aid of illustration, a 
teacher can succeed in making children enjoy and 
understand any lesson suitable to be given to them. 

Illustration lightens up a lesson especially by aid- 
ing the children to understand a new truth through 
comparison with something already familiar. I wished 
to give a lesson on the Resurrection to a class of little 
pupils,.to whom I discovered it was an entirely new 
thought. The first step was to plant three weeks be- 
forehand in the presence of the class a grain of corn 
in a flower-pot. When the day of the lesson came 
there was a little plant two inches high. It was 
drawn up and the grain of corn was seen attached to 
it. The children were taught that the seed had been 
buried and God had called it to come up. They 
were then told about the conversation of two little 
girls beside the grave of their little friend Amy. 

“Did you say that they planted her? Will she 
come up next year?” asked Annie. 

“No, not so soon,” answered Katy ; “but some day 
God will call her to come up, then she will. 
knows everything, and he said she would,” 

Then the story of Lazarus was told, as giving proof 
that the dead would come forth when God should 
call them. A general resurrection was taught; and 
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to look when they should come out of their graves, 
One little girl, five years old, and a boy, too, replied, 
“Very pretty.” Another child answered, “Just as I 
do now.” They were then taught that if they truly 
loved Jesus they would shine as the sun, and look 
like him, 

But while the purpose of illustration is to lighten, 
sometimes the. effect is to darken a lesson. This is 
the case when the illustration is made more prom- 
inent than the lesson-thought, by the teacher’s failure 
to make a definite application of the illustration. In 
the use of illustrations there are conditions to be 
nicely adjusted. This cannot be done by putting the 
illustration in one balance and the truth in the other 
to test which will weigh the heavier on a pupil’s 
mind. But the illustration must be well overlaid 
with the truth, as were the boards of Shittim wood 
overlaid with gold in the building of the Tabernacle. 
A teacher should test his work in this direction by 
making inquiries of parents what the children say 
about the lesson at home. 

It should also be kept in mind that incongruous 
illustrations darken a lesson by changing, as it were, 
the aspect of the truth, or by mingling it with 
ludicrous and degrading associations: that inaccurate 
illustrations often destroy impressions of truth. A 
mother had been teaching her little daughter about 
the ark. Some time after the child was looking at a 
picture of an ark, when she suddenly exclaimed, 
“Why, mamma, you told me the ark had only one 
window in it, and that was in the roof. This picture 
has ten windows in the ark, for I counted them.” 

I with now to divide illustrations into two classes. 
First, those addressed to the eye; and, secondly, those 
addressed to the ear. To the first class belong black- 
board exercises, object illustrations, and pictures. 
Stories and incidents are included in the second class. 
The first in order is the first in importance as well. 
The eye might well be called the king of attention, 
for where it leads attention will follow. A teacher 
has only to hold up an object, or touch the black- 
board with a piece of chalk, and whether he draws 
anything or not, attention is collected. During the 
last few years object lessons have become very popu- 
»lar in our public schools, The use of objects in the 
Sabbath and day-schools is for widely different pur- 
poses. In the day-school, objects are introduced that 
the observing faculties may be strengthened and gen- 
eral intelligence increased. In the Sunday-school, 
object illustrations are given rather than object les- 
sons; the object being employed only to teach spirit- 
ual truth by comparison and association. When this 
is accomplished, the object should be put out of sight, 
or it will have just a contrary effect, diverting the 
attention rather than concentrating it. 

I was once giving a lesson on the surety of God’s 
promises ; the first step was to ask the children to 
tell what a promise is ; secondly, to get them to tell of 
some promises they had made; thirdly, to inquire 
whether or not they had kept their promises ; fourthly, 
to take a fine thread from my pocket and snap it, to 
illustrate how easily their promises are broken; fifthly, 
to recall some of God’s promises; sixthly, to take a 
wire from my pocket and vainly endeavoring to snap. 
it, to illustrate that God’s promises are not broken, 
In this example it will be seen that two object illus- 
trations are given. Truths thus associated with fa- 
miliar objects are made plainer to the mind, and are 
held longer in the memory, than when they are 
taught abstractly. Familiar objects are thus made 
continual reminders of God. 

Pictures, if thoroughly good ones, are a valuable 
help to the primary teacher; but they are expensive, 
and it is difficult to get them large enough to be seen 
.to advantage. Many times, moreover, they must be 
classed among “inaccurate illustrations.” The 
blackboard has been brought into the Sunday-school 
room as a substitute for pictures; but the fact that 
so few teachers can draw well has either placed 
blackboard illustrations among “ incongruous illus- 
trations,” or has caused them to be discarded alto- 
gether. The Blackboard Outlines and the Berean 
Leaf Cluster supply the teacher with a fair imitation 
of a blackboard picture. Pinned to the blackboard, 
the substitute could hardly be distinguished from an 
actual drawing by a person standing two or three 
feet away from it. If you are not so fortunate as to 
have either the Blackboard Outlines or the Leaf 
Cluster, it will be possible to make a dot or line mean 
a picture to children, by taking advantage of their 





strong powers of imagination. For example, when 


finally the children were asked how they would like 
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giving a lesson about the four lepers, who sat at the 
gate of Samaria, I drew a square to represent the 
city, leaving an open place for the gate, and made 
four dots to represent the lepers. 

Whatever blackboard work the teacher attempts to 
do in the presence of the class should be executed 
rapidly, else it will prove a drawback rather than a 
help. If you have but one talent in this direction, 
you will find yourself more than repaid for any ef- 
fort you may make in faith and patience to cultivate 
it. You can at least learn to print on the black- 
board and to draw such simple forms as the cross 
and a heart. If you have but a small class, a slate 
may be used as advantageously as a blackboard in a 
large class. 

Where can suitable illustrations be found in the 
inquiry? I know this question will follow what I 
have written, “ What is it like?” as an habitual ques- 
tion in connection with every lesson will gather 
illustrations as a lodestone gathers about itself iron 
filings. Ask yourself the question, What is like this 
truth in the Bible? What is like it in home life? 
What is like it in nature? 

In conclusion, let me express the hope that I have 
been able to illustrate a method which will render 
the work of the primary-class teacher more enjoyable 
and more effective. 


New Bedford, Mass, 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL OF THE 
FRONTIER, 
BY L. R. JANES. 


MONG the many wise and prudent counsels ad- 
ministered to Sunday-schools, we often hear the 
admonition, “ Don’t let the Sunday-school take the 
place of the preached Word.” Certainly any Sunday- 
school so aspiring and assumptive as to infringe upon 
the prerogatives of the pulpit deserves sound rebuke. 
But, really, we have never discovered any such un- 
seemly precocity, unless it be on the frontier. We do 
know a number of schools, even here in Tennessee 
(though we don’t regard ourselves as very far removed 
from civilization), that have thesoleoccupancy of the 
sanctuary, from one-half to three-quarters of the Sab- 
baths of the year. Goodly congregations assemble, 
and instead of trained choirs, children’s voices swell 
the glad song; and instead of the ordained minister, 
Christian laymen hold forth the Word, as teachers or 
superintendents. But let not the cautious custo- 
dian of the Sunday-school be too hasty. 

The preacher and the pulpit are by no means repu- 
diated in this country. Our sturdy Scotch-Irish popu- 
lation are always eager, on preaching day, to meet 
their pastor on his rounds, and listen to his words of 
love. We sometimes think that by the very infre- 
quency of preaching they are rendered all the more, 
ardent for the pulpit message. Although the Sunday- 
school so often takes the place of preaching here, no- 
where is the living preacher more heartily welcomed. 
In the mountain portions of this section, especially, 
we find the Sunday-school one of the most effective 
agencies under God, in maintaining the very life of 
the church. It is a powerful cementing tie, beauti- 
fully filling up and connecting the long intervals be- 
tween the regular preaching services, Thus, whether 
the minister is present or absent, the sanctuary is not 
deserted, nor are its sacred associations lost upon the 
young mind, 

Could some of my Northern readers have been with 
me, at our last county Sunday-school convention, I 
venture to say they would have found much to in- 
terest and entertain. We met in a little church, 
many miles from anything like a town, situated in a 
cosy wooded nook among the hills. The grounds for 
some distance above the church looked like a cavalry 
camp. Something like a brigade of horses were 
tethered to tree and bush. And the many side-sad- 
dles showed that men were not the sole monopolists 
of Sunday-school interests. Space forbids further 
description. Suffice it to say, all made a business of 
the matter, devoting three full days to the work. An 
impetus was imparted to the cause, which we trust 
will long be felt in quickened activity and renewed 
zeal. In practical suggestion and local adaptation 
this rural convention was certainly a model. 

Among these hills we regard the Sunday-school as 
not a mere nursery department of the church, but as 
an integral portion of the grand system of agencies 
which constitute Christ’s organized body on the earth. 

New Market, Tenn, 
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THE PEACH ORCHARD. 
BY MARY B. DODGE. 


‘6 | IGHT-FOOT” and “ Lady,” creatures kind 
As ever harness wore, 
While up the road they trundled us, 
Went trotting on before. 


The farm-house reached, the farmer bade 
Us farther, higher still, 

To where a field of sun-kissed fruit 
Lay on the topmost hill. 


Around, as far as eye could span, 
A splendid landscape spread, 

Dark clouds of smothered geld with green 
Of far-off mountains wed. 


Yet over was a fairer sky, 
Just lightly tinged with gray, 
In sympathy with thunder-tones 
That, muttering, rolled away. 


We did not mind the misty hue 
That veiled the summer-sun ;— 
A subtile fleece of gossamer 
By airy fingers spun ;— 


It only kept the moments cool, 
While through the orchard rows 

We, careless, plucked the crimsoned peach 
That always lowly grows. 


To right or left, it mattered not, 
The luscious balls were hung, 

Or underneath by weight of grace 
Lay hid the weeds among. 


A downy blush of softest pink, 
Or deeper blush of red, 

Was soon discerned, however close 
It kept its grassy bed. 


And stooping down, the sunny prize 
To rescue from our feet, 
The sweets of pennyroyal bloom 
tose up our sense to greet. 


Oh, lavish is our mother earth 
Of fragrance and delight 
To each, whose love is all she asks 
; Her bounty to requite ! 


Nor only we were gladsome made 
By that hour’s sauntering through 
The freighted orchard; Light-foot there, 
And Light-foot's Lady too, 


Standing outside the fence of rails, 
And nibbling sweets they found, 

Seemed quite content to wait awhile 
And paw the level ground. 


And eat a rosy peach or two 
From little Jessie’s palm, 

Who grew as rosy as the peach 
In effort to be calm. 


Oh very happy were we all, 
Of earth and heaven blest, 

And down the hill gave merry vent 
To mirthful song and jest. 


Alighted at the homestead door 
And snugly housed within, 
Behold ! the gathered rains descend 

With long foreshadowed din. 


And now we muse how better ’tis 
To clasp a granted joy 

Than by unworthy fear to taint 
The present with alloy ; 


For had we fretted, in advance 
Of brooding storm and rain, 

We might have had no joy at all 
And only certain pain. 


IS THE TROUBLE DISPOSED OF? 


BY AN INTERMEDIATE, 


lw infant department writer in a prominent Sun- 
day-school periodical has a novel expedient 
for getting rid of trouble which will perhaps bear 
transportation to the intermediate department. I 
am a member of this department and find the 
trouble complained of quite as real as it can be in the 
infant or primary room. It is the trouble we have 
with teachers. How to get good teachers; how to 
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mend the poor ones; how to induce them to attend 
teachers’-meetings, to visit their classes, to be punc- 
tual and regular in attendance, or provide substitutes 
when absent. I have been superintendent enough to 
know that all this is a very great trouble. Is it pos- 
sible to rid the school of it, and at a single blow? 
Welcome expedient if it will answer. Let us hear 
from the good and genial and accomplished sister of 
the infant school what the plan is. Listen! She 
is discussing, or others are in her company, the 
policy of dividing the infant school into classes 
where the school has a hundred scholars, less or more. 
She says, “that method necessitates the management 
of one hundred scholars and twenty teachers. I think 
the scholars are enough to get along with.” That is 
to say, you are to get rid of the trouble with teach- 
ers in the primary department by having no teach- 
ers. Leave them all off your list. Have one class 
and teach it yourself. 

It occurred to me at once what a relief this stroke 
of management would be to some of our interme- 
diate departments. If we had only one class there 
and the superintendent were to teach it, the only 
trouble he would have would be with the scholars. 
And there are some superintendents who could teach 
a hundred large scholars an hour every Sunday; no 
thanks to any assistants. Indeed I think there are 
more superintendents who could teach one hundred 
or two hundred large scholars than there are teachers 
who could teach the same number of small ones, It 
requires peculiar talent to keep a big room of infants, 
five and ten years old, in anything like order and 
attentiveness for an hour tegether. I have seen a 
very few persons succeed and a good many fail. 

If a superintendent, either in the primary or inter- 
mediate department, can manage a hundred or more 
without help, why should he not? Why not bestow 
all his care on the scholars, and have no teachers to 
care for? Ican see but three objections. 

One objection is that this particular intermediate 
or infant superintendent will very likely be set up as 
a model, which every other superintendent is to copy. 
If he or she can do this, why not others? The result 
will be that fifty will be attempting what only one in 
ten can accomplish. I have visited a great many in- 
termediate Sunday-schools and have seen only here 
and there a superintendent whom I should have faith 
in for such a sole superintendency and teaching. I 
have also visited a great many infant schools and 
have found only occasionally one where the unaided 
superintendent was more than very moderately suc- 
cessful. Generally she seems like one struggling with 
a task beyond her strength. Very much of her time 
is taken up in trying to get or keep the uneasy little 
people in order. If Mrs, Partridge really keeps five 
hundred pupils in order, she is one of a thousand. 
Most superintendents who should copy her ‘would 
break down in the attempt. 

The second objection would be that even this model 
superintendent would be in danger of prematurely 
wearing out. Really the care of the teachers, though 
it seems to be sometimes an addition to the care of 
the scholars, becomes a varying of the superintend- 
ent’s employment. The steady strain of commanding 
a room full of scholars by the half hour (a good deal 
of that time by talking to them), is relieved by con- 
versation with here and there a teacher who needs a 
hint how to do her work, or by attention to other de- 
tails. It needs extraordinary tact and facility or un- 
common physical strength to be superintendent and 
teacher in one, 

The third objection is that this one man or one 
woman arrangement is at the expense of those who 
should be teachers. Suppose it were easier for super- 
intendents to get along without teachers, would it be 
wise to have no teachers? Ministers often say it 
would be easier to do the church work themselves 
than to get church members to do it. Should they 
therefore do it? Was it not wisely said, “He is the 
best working pastor who sets most persons at work” ? 
It may be easier for him to do all the exhorting and 
praying, but it is more useful for the members to do 
their part. 

We cannot dispense with the teachers in the Sab- 
bath-schools, however much care they are to the 
superintendent. They need the training, the talent, 
the grace that comes of proficiency in their vocation. 
One might as well say, I cannot have scholars in my 
school, they are so much trouble, as say it of the 
teachers. Both teachers and scholars pay back -for 
all the trouble they make. A good teacher is a great 
help in the intermediste or primary department. 





Many of them, as Miss Morris says, can keep five 
scholars in order who cannot keep a hundred, In 
most infant-schools I have ever visited I think such 
teachers would be a help by dividing the care. The 
rule that holds good in the intermediate department 
will in the main, if I mistake not, hold good in the 
primary. 


THE AIM OF THE TEACHER. 
BY ©. P. J. 


IVEN} a class of five boys newly formed, and a 

new teacher. The opening exercises are over ; 

the superintendent has finished that part of his work 

and his bell gives the signal that the new teacher is 
to begin his. 

If the teacher is a thoughtful one he will ask him- 
self at once, What object is before him as the teacher 
of this class? What, he will ask,am I to do with 
these boys? Am I to read over the lesson; hear 
them recite their verses; explain the meaning to 
them ; illustrate the points by facts from everyday 
life; be patient, hopeful, and punctual ? 

Yes, all these duties are required ; but, dear teacher, 
you have stopped in your analysis far short. The 
duties you have mentioned are only ways and means, 
and the question you asked yourself in the beginning 
is still unanswered. What, again, is the aim, the 
object of all your teaching? To while away the 
Sunday-school hour in a pleasant manner? Oh, no, 
not that! To keep the boys out of harm’s way for a 
time? No; surely not this. To interest them in 
God’s word? More than that. To instruct them in 
Bible knowledge? Admirable, but you have not yet 
hit it. To impress them with the truth? Better 
still ; but your aim is still higher. 

Alas! the teacher may say that he did not know 
there were such heavy responsibilities resting on 
him ; that he would have hesitated before taking his 
place in front of a class. What is the high aim? 

Let me tell you then, borrowing a lesson from 
archery. Imagine yourself equipped with bow and 
arrows, all made of the best material, winged truly, 
fashioned by a master workman. Yonder from the 
green rises the target, white with concentric colored 
rings. As an archer you must aim at the centre. 
What shall we label it, to spiritualize the illustration, 
so as to designate the teacher's true aim, and to de- 
termine his earnestness, his skill? 

Borrow my field glass for a moment and read the 
letters which now fill the spaces yonder, for an un- 
seen hand has been tracing them there, while you 
and I have been speaking of them. Now you can 
read them, and let us note them down for remem- 
brance. 

“The centre is Conversion.” 

Yes, that’s the chief aim, marked by the white 
circle of truth. 

“ The blue ring is Instruction.” 

That is the next best to the central shot. 

“The red ring is Morality.” 

Third in rank, but excellent. 

“The yellow ring is Amusement,” 

This is outside of all, dear teacher—farthest from 
the centre—but still on the target. 

And now see the tyro shoot. He draws his bow, 
not with careful poise or aim. Then—twang / The 
point blunts in the yellow ring. Only allowable to 
the beginner such shots. At the next shot, however, 
the red ring is fairly dented. It is better; the archer 
means to learn. 

Let us go again after a time, and see the archer 
take his bow and place once more. He hits inside 
the blue ring this time, and many cry out, “A good 
hit! A capital shot!” 

If you will step forward with me, you will find the 
blue ring full of arrow dents, for the great majority 
of the archers manage to lodge their arrows here. 
They think it doing so well that they are not careful 
to achieve more worthily. Some targets, falsely 
made, have no white centre, but the blue extends 
across the centre, and the archers fancy all the while 
it is sufficient to strike the blue. 

But we have learned better I hope. And now, if 
you will look closely, you will notice a few certain 
dents in the white centre. They were made by some 
whose modest demeanor would not lead you to sus- 
pect their secret skill. But they made Love draw the 
bow, and Prayer winged their arrows. These are they 
who shall be crowned victors when the King gives re- 
wards. May you be of their number, 


Indianapolis, Ind, 
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FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 


BISHOP STEVENS ON THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL.* 
[From the Episcopal Register.) 


HE Sunday-school, like all other human things, 
is either progressing or deteriorating—it cannot 
continue in one stay. In the main, the Sunday- 
school system has been progressive. It is far in ad- 
vance to-day of what it was even a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. It has become a r nized power in the 
church of God, and its value and importance far ex- 
ceed human thought or computation. To the child, 
the Sunday-school teaches life-giving truth, storin 
up in its young and receptive mind God's own Word 
—moulding its young heart by holy principles of life 
and duty, teaching it reverence for God’s Holy Day 
and God’s Holy Word, and God’s Holy Church, and 
God’s Holy Sacraments, and Ministry, and Ordin- 
ances of Grace, and laying in their minds foundation 
truths on which to build holy characters. 

To the church, the Sunday-school is a blessing, be- 
cause, in the beautiful pastoral language of the Can- 
ticles, the church as the fairest among women, goes 
forth “by the footsteps of the flock, and feeds her 
kids beside the shepherd’s tent.” There is where 
the children should be fed, under the droppings 
of the sanctuary, by the gates of the House of the 
Lord, The young of the flock, the lambs of Christ, 
fed there with the sincere milk of the Word, shep- 
herded + er bef the pastor of the fold and the under- 
shepherds—led by them in early life into green pas- 
tures and beside still waters—taught there to know, to 
love, to look up to, and to follow the Great and Good 
Shepherd; the church, thus teaching and watching 
over her young, finds in the Sunday-schoel a power- 
ful i the ministry of the Word from the 
pulpit, for by these means are multitudes of youn 
persons early led to Jesus—early guided into the fold 
of the church, and thus become an important mate- 
rial out of which the church takes her most efficient 
helpers and her most reliable support. 

o the country, the Sunday-school is a blessing, 
because it early indoctrinates the child-mind of the 
nation with the truth of God, and the law of God, 
and the morals of God; because it does, what a secu- 
Jar and creedless education cannot do—educates the 
heart to holy love, disciplines the mind to holy truth, 
tones up the conscience on all points of duty, guides 
the judgment in questions of highest moment, and 
subordinates the human will to the divine Lawgiver. 
Where else is there a power or an instrumentality 
that thus bears on the youthful mind of a nation, 
during its formative stage, and introduces into it 
such elements of moral strength and beauty; such 
guiding principles for all secular life ; such appliances 
for moulding girls into godly and noble women, and 
boys into pious and honorable men? 

If such is the far-reaching influence of the Sunday- 
school, how important that it should be conducted on 
the wisest, safest, and most productive principles. To 
ascertain what these are, can best be done by com- 
parison of views and plans, and by discussing the 
root-questions which underlie all Sunday-school work. 

The subjects demanding consideration are what 
books to use in teaching, what methods are best for 
imparting instruction, what plans are most effective 
in securing scholars, what are the wisest rules of gov- 
ernment and discipline, the need of a thorough re- 
vision of the whole subject of Sunday-school libraries, 
which are now so fast degenerating into works of 
fiction, and thus educating the young to love fiction, 
the question of establishing a normal-school or insti- 
tute for the preparation of teachers, especially of 
Bible-classes; and the character of the liturgical ser- 
vices at the opening and closing of school, and the 
propriety or value of children’s church. These and 
other cognate questions and subjects are bristling with 
diverse thought, and require careful investigation, 





ENGLISH WESLEYAN SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS. 
[Correspondence of The Christian Advocate. | 


| & appears to me that the nature and extent of our 
Sunday-school organizations are not understood 
generally on your side ef the water. The number of 
our Sunday scholars is about double the number of our 
church members, being upwards of 700,000. I believe 
that proportion will be reckoned on your side to be 
very large. The number of our Sunday-schools is 
very nearly 5,900 el The average attendance 
at each school, accordingly, is about 120, our largest 
schools numbering from 600 to 900, or even 1,000. 
The number of our teachers and officers is 111,000, of 
whom 85,000 are members of society. There are 50,- 
000 members of society in our schools. The regions 
in which our Sunday-schools are seen to perfection 
are our manufacturing districts, and, in particular, 
the factory districts of Lancashire and Yorkshire— 
regions but little visited by American tourists. There 
may be seen scores and scores of schools, numbering 
from 500 to 1,000 scholars on the rolls, with commo- 
dious separate premises, including ample class-room 
provision—th« class-rooms being in number from six 
to twelve or fourteen. The schools in Bolton, Man- 


* From an address at the Philadelphia Sunday-school Convo- 
cation, 
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chester, Liverpool, Leeds, Bradford, Huddersfield, and 
all such towns, are most vigorously and successfully 
conducted. The scholars are of all ages, from three 
or four to thirty, including not a few married women, 
and considerable numbers of married men. 

Away from those districts, however, 215 my-schol- 
ars seldom remain at school long after they are four- 
teen or fifteen. Among the commercial classes of 
towns, and in agricultural districts, — leads young 
people to dislike going to school after they are somewhat 
advanced in their “ teens,” One of the main objects 
of our new Sunday-school Union is to prevent this by 
securing a higher class of teachers, more skilled and 
trained instruction, and separate class-rooms every- 
where for the benefit of elder scholars. Too many 
of our country schools and even of our town 
schools in some parts of the country, are very 
deficient of class-room accommodation. We find 
that Sunday-schools become feeders to the church 
in proportion te the number of separately held classes 
conducted by devout and apt teachers. This principle 
is now taking hold of our Sunday-school laborers, and 
I had the pleasure of visiting a set of Sunday-school 
premises lately in Cardiff (South Wales), which are 
absolutely a model of convenient and complete pro- 
vision for effective Sunday-school aan among 
boys, fils, and infants, and which are excellently 

rovided with class-rooms. Except in our factory 

istricts, and in the case of a few of our recent Lon- 
don erections, I have not seen anything to compare 
with the Cardiff provisions. 

The principle, however, on which our Sunday- 
schools have hitherto been organized is, I think, dif- 
ferent from that which rules in your country, and 
which also rules, more or less, among the Protestant 
churches of Ireland. In no case, so far as I know, in 
this country is the Sunday-school organized merely as 
an aggregate of Bible-classes for the children of the 
families of the congregation. The idea which still 
rules in this country is that, wherever the parents 
have leisure and competency, they should, one or both 
of them, instruct their children themselves, in the 
home circle, on the Lord’s day, and with special 
prayer and persuasion. The parents—especially the 
mother—would not like to devolve this labor of duty 
and of love on the Sunday-school teacher. Sunday 
afternoon is sacred to this work, and to such ex- 
changes of love and endearment as always are added 
and not seldom intermingled. The Sunday-school is 
supposed to be provided mainly for the sake of those 
whose parents are either incompetent—perhaps also 
al er indisposed—to perform such offices for their 
chil , or are so circumstanced that the pressure of 
family duties, with little or no help, puts it out of 
their power to give systematic, and efficient instruc- 
tion to their children, Many parents, though they 
send their children to school, very seldom, if ever, at- 
tend public worship in the sanctuary themselves. 
Others, a large proportion, are members of the con- 

tion, and often of the society, but belong to the 
ess educated industrial classes, or to the small shop- 
keeping class. A few only belong to the superior 
Christian families, and when this happens it may be 
taken for granted that the father is a leading spirit in 
the school. . . . 

It will thus be seen that our Sunday-schools are, as 
a rule, to a large extent mission Sunday-schools. 
They form.a point of junction between the organized 
Christian church and the multitude lying outside, who 
are not hostile to Christianity, but who, when not 
stolidly indifferent to it, are habitually negligent of 
its claims and ordinances. Of these many, no doubt, 
send *their children to Sunday-school merely to get 
them out of the way. 

It follows from what has been stated that, in this 
country, the Sunday-school children have their own 
separate section of-pews or sittings assigned them in 
our “chapels,” as we still call our places of wor- 
ship. We never see in this country what I have seen 
in yours—all the children in the Sunday-school dis- 
tributed at worship in their own family pews. The 
school assembles at nine or half-past and the elder 
children are led to worship at half-past ten or eleven. 
It is now common to have a separate service for the 
very young children—children under seven or eight 
—in the school-room for fifty minutes after the chapel 
service has n. After that children’s service is 
over those who have conducted it come into the gen- 
eral con tion. 

Our Sunday-school rooms are often far less attrac- 
tive than they ought to be. But we are improving 
fast in this respect. The school singing is commonly 
led by a harmonium; the walls are brightened by 
texts and by Scripture prints. We are not likely, 
however, 80 long as the general character and prin- 
ciple of our Sunday-schools shall remain what it has 
been, to approach the beauty and luxury of such 
school-rooms as I have seen in connection with your 
select churches in New York and Baltimore. Never- 
theless, many of our Sunday-schools are in every way 
greatly superior, so far at least as size and conven- 
lence of school-room and class-room provision are 
concerned, to the busy, effective school which I saw 
at the Centenary Church, Chicago. The style and 
standard of our teaching may best be judged by a 
reference to our Sunday-school Magazine. 

There are among us Sunday-school men who cherish 
a different theory of Sunday-school objects and opera- 
tions from that which I have described. They think 
all members of the church should feel it to be their 
duty, and all members of the congregation, of whatever 
social or educational grade or status, should be invited 
and expected, to send their children to the Sunday- 
school. I do not, however, think that this theory is 
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gaining much favor, or is likely at any time to prevail 
in this country. 

ORIGIN OF THE UNIFORM LESSONS. 

{From The Interior.} 

HE powe ef Holy Scripture has never had, in 
the histocy of the church, free course as it has 
now. There was never a time when so great num- 
bers of both young and old were engaged in the 
study of the Scriptures, and in the enjoyment of 
their transparent and hidden beauties.» This increase 
of the study of the Bible is in a large part due to the 
adoption of the uniform lesson series over the larger 
part of the Protestant world. Not only the teachers 
and the children, but all classes who hold any rela- 
tions to our churches are interested in these weekly 
lessons ; and this interest is everywhere increasing. 
The plan has developed into a great evangelical 
power, which of itself, is more than an answer to all 
the assaults of unbelief. It is a matter of no small 
historic interest that the originator of this benefi- 
cent scheme should be identified, and receive the 
high credit which is undeubtedly his due. We took 
occasion not long since to object to a statement on 
this point made by Dr. Randolph, of Philadelphia, 
in which he awarded the credit to Mr. B. F. Jacobs, 
better known as an expositor and Sabbath-school 
worker, than as a commission merchant on South 
Water Street ; believing as we did that the late Mr. 
George G. Lyon, of Chicago, was age deprived of 
an honor which was justly his due. The history of 
the origin and progress of this plan will not, we think, 
leave the honor undivided with any one man. The 
idea of uniformity was first heard of in the Sunday- 
school convention which met in New York, in 1832, 
where the adoption of “ one verse a day and the same 
for all,” was'advocated. We cannot say whether the 
“question books,” issued by the Sunday-school 
Union, resulted from this suggestion, but it is clear 
that these “ teacher’s helps,” which were printed and 
sold by thousands, was a step in the direction of the 
present plan. In January, 1865, a new quarterly 
magazine, called Zhe Sunday-school Teacher ap- 
eared in Chicago, of which Adams, Blackmer & 

yon were publishers, and Rev. J. H. Vincent, Z. M. 
Humphrey, D.D., Rev. Charles E, Cheney, Rev. E. 
G. Taylor, Rev. H. L. Hammond, and Philip Phil- 
lips were editors. Correspondents appear, complain- 
ing of a lack of Scripture study in the Sunday- 
schools, lack of order and system, etc.; and some one 
prepares “expressly for the Quarterly,” a Plan of 
Bible Study for 1865. This, we suppose, was by Rev. 
J. H. Vincent, and is offered as a substitute for the 
“ question book.” The next number of the Quar- 
terly has a more complete proposition for the quar- 
ter, “ arran from the London Sunday-school 
Union list,” with brief comments on the lessons. The 
Quarterly expired with the year, and Mr. Vincent 
left Chicago for New York. Messrs. Blackmer & 
Lyon bought the Quarterly and established what is 
now the National Sunday-school Teacher. The first 
number contained comments on the four lessons for 
the month, written or procured to be written by the 
publishers, which have been continued in that maga- 
zine till the present time. 

The writer of this first met Mr. Lyon in the winter 
of 1866-7, at Jacksonville, Illinois, where we were 
storm-stayed over Sabbath. He was full of this uni- 
form plan, and talked enthusiastically of its merits 
and of his plans for pushing it. I remember of his 
speaking particularly of his success in some part of 
Pennsylvania. Zhe Teacher battled away under the 
able editorial management of Rev. Edward Eggles- 
ton, pushing the system until the meeting of the Na- 
tional Sunday-school Convention in 1871, when the 
plan, for the first time, was endorsed by a conven- 
tion, and a committee of five, consisting of Messrs. 
Vincent, Eggleston, Newton, McCook, and Jacobs, 
appointed to agree upon a series of uniform lessons. 
Mr. Jacobs is entitled to the credit of carrying this 
measure through the convention against no little 
opposition. This committee met in New York, Au- 
gust 8, 1871, and decided that it was impossible to 
agree upon any plan of general uniformity, and sepa- 
rated. George G. Lyon remained on the ground, and 
the next day telegraphed the disagreeing committee 
together again, and finally secured the desired agree- 
ment, and the schedule was made out by Messrs, Eg- 

leston and Vincent. Mr. Jacobs was called away 
the illness of one of his family before any defi- 
nite agreement was made, and Dr. Newton did not 
attend. It was certainly due to the exertions of Mr. 
Lyon that a disastrous failure was averted on that 
occasion. The next year the National Convention, 
which met at Indianapolis, heartily endorsed the 
plan. Mr. Lyon, in the issue of the Jeacher which 
contains a report of that convention, modestly re- 
ferred to the great triumph, and to the severe labors 
and pecuniary struggles involved in pushing the 
work from the year 1866 to its final recognition. We 
have not in this given Mr. Jacobs the whole credit 
due him. He was from the first in favor of the plan, 
and pushed it, with his well-known zeal and perti- 
nacity, in the national conventions, and on all suita- 
ble occasions, and for several years wrote the com- 
ments for the Teacher, Aside from the publishers of 
the Teacher, he was doubtless the most efficient and 
successful advocate of the uniform system. Doubt- 
less this sketch may be found imperfect, and in some 
particulars it may 4 found incorrect. If so, we ex- 
pect to be, and hope to be, set right. It is due both 
to the honored living and the honored dead that the 
truth of the history of this important movement be 
vindicated. 
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November 6, 1875.] — 


LESSON HELPS. 


—_———— 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 


(Fourth Quarter.) 


45. Nov. 7.—The Work of the Spirit,......0sseee seers John 16:7-14. 
46. Nov. 14.—Jesus Interceding,.........-cceeeeceeeeees John 17: 15-21, 
47. Novy. 21.—Jesus the King,.....ccwerreseeeeereeeeeeeeeee TORN 18: 33-38. 
48. Novy. 28.—Josus ON the Cross, -...0+0...e-sseseereresens John 19: 25-30. 


49. Dec. 5.—Jesus and Mary,........seseccrrscsseseesssceens John 20: 11-18, 
50. Dec. 12.—Jesus and Thomas, John 20: 24-31, 
51. Dec. 19.—Jesus and Peter,.....000 sssesscesesseseee John 21; 15-22, 
52. Dec. 26.—The Ministry of Jesus. Review............ John 20:31, 





LESSON 47, SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 1875. 
TITLE: Jesus THE KING. 


GOLDEN TEXT: HE 1s Lorp oF Lorps AND KING 
OF KINGS.—Revelation 17: 14. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, November 15: John 18 : 33-38. 
Tuesday, November 16: 1 Timothy 6: 11-21. 
Wednesday, November 17: Psalm 45: 3-6, 
Thursday, November 18: Isaiah 9: 1-7. 
Friday, November 19: Daniel 7 : 14-28. 
Saturday, November 20: Romans 14: 17-23. 
Sunday, November 21: Colossians 1: 9-18. 


LESSON TEXT. 
[John 18: 33-38.] 


33. Then Pilate entered into the judgment hall again, 
and called Jesus, and said unto him, Art thou the King 
of the Jews? 

34. Jesus answered him, Sayest thou this thing of thy- 
self, or did others tell it thee of me? 

35. Pilate answered, AmIaJew? Thine own nation 
and the chief priests have delivered thee unto me: what 
hast thou done? 

36. Jesus answered, My kingdom is not of this world: 
if my kingdom were of this world, then would my ser- 
vants fight, that I should not be delivered to the Jews: 
but now is my kingdom not from hence. 

37. Pilate therefore said unto him, Art thou a king 
then? Jesus answered, Thou sayest that I am a king. 
To this end was I born, and for this cause came I into 
the world, that I should bear witness unto the truth. 
Every one‘that is of the truth heareth my voice. 

38. Pilate saith unto him, What is truth? And when 
he had said this, he went out again unto the Jews, and 
saith unto them, I find in him no fault at all. 





EXPOSITION. 


BY WILLIAM ORMISTON, D.D. 


N the preparation of the lesson, the parallel pas- 
sages in the other gospels should be carefully 
compared—Matt, 27: 1-26; Mark 15: 1-15; and 
Luke 23: 1-25. With the Golden Text recite verse 
36. 


THE CONNECTION. 


Point out the connection by referring to the pre- 
ceding events. As soon as Jesus closed his divine 
prayer,—while its earnest, tender tones were still 
sounding in their ears,—they left the guest-chamber 
and passed through the city, across the brook, to the 
garden, whither Jesus had often gone with them be- 
fore. Here transpired the hour of our Lord’s deep- 
est humiliation and mysterious agony, when he said, 
“ My soul is exceeding sorrowful unto death ;” ‘‘and 
his sweat was as it were great drops of blood falling 
down to the ground.” 

In the meantime, Judas, who well knew where to 
find the Master he had betrayed, stealthily led a 
mixed band of armed men to the entrance of the 
garden. Here, about midnight, the officers seized 
and bound Jesus and carried him to the palace of 
the high priest, where the eouncil had probably been 
sitting all the night, awaiting his coming. During 
the remaining hours of that long, sleepless, troubled 
night, Jesus was thrice arraigned and condemned, 
before Annas, Caiaphas, and the hastily summoned 
sanhedrim. He was deserted and denied by his 
friends, bound, buffeted, and derided by his enemies, 
and then, early in the morning of Friday, he was 
led, accompanied by a multitude, to the judgment 
hall of Pilate, where the chief priests and rulers ex- 
pected to get their unrighteous decision confirmed, 
and the sentence of death pronounced at once by the 
civil authority. In this they were disappointed. 
The Roman magistrate declined to condemn without 
a judicial inquiry, and demanded what accusations 
they brought against their prisoner. With just con- 
tempt for their ill-concealed malice and murderous 
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fanaticism, he refused to be a mere executioner of 
their secret and illegal decrees. 

Knowing well that the charge of blasphemy, on 
which they had so unanimously condemned him, 
would not avail in a heathen civil court, they 
fiercely accused him of political offences; that hé 
“perverted the nation;” that he forbade “to give 
tribute to Ceesar;” and that he called “himself 
Christ a King.” These three charges were all fla- 
grantly false, but they were politic, and induced 
Pilate to take Jesus with him into the judgment 
hall apart, to examine him. This private interview 
between Pilate and Jesus is the topic of 

THE LESSON. 


In it we will notice the questions of Pilate and the 
answers of Jesus, 
I, THE FIRST QUESTION (33, 34). 


The scene was very impressive.and memorable. In 
a lofty, spacious, and richly decorated hall, within a 
magnificent and gorgeous palace, such as the home- 
less son of Mary, though of royal descent, had never 
hitherto entered, sat the representative of Roman 
royalty, clad in purple robes, and wearing the in- 
signia of his office. Before him stood, attired in the 
dress of a peasant, a lonely, friendless, weary looking 
man, wasted by recent suffering, his hands bound and 
his whole appearance giving evidence of insult and 
outrage. He was charged with the crimes of sedition, 
treason, and rebellion. Pilate, interested in the fate 
of one who seemed to be so bitterly hated, and im- 
pressed by the dignified nobleness and calm self-pos- 
session of the prisoner, asked in pitying wonder: 

1. The question, “ Art thou the King of the Jews ?” 
It is more than probable that Pilate had heard of the 
rumor that about that time a king was expected to 
arise among the Jews, who should attain universal 
dominion—a rumor based, doubtless, upon the mis- 
understood prophesies of that people. When, there- 
fore, the charge was made that Jesus had called him- 
self a king, he asked whether he really made such 
pretensions and claimed such a title. It is barely 
possible that Pilate may have had some idea that the 
prisoner before him was other than he seemed, and 
he was sincerely desirous of learning who and what 
he was, and whether his claims were inconsistent with 
allegiance to the emperor. The mind of Pilate was 
troubled with misgivings about the character and 
claims of Jesus, and holding him faultless he sought 
to release him (19 : 8-12). ' 

2. The answer, Jesus replied to the question by 
putting another: “ Sayest thou this of thyself?” To 
have replied directly, might have left a false impres- 
sion. To say no, were to withhold a great truth, for 
he was indeed the true King of his people ; to say yes, 
would have misled the questioner as to his real posi- 
tion, for he would have supposed him to be a rival to 
Cesar. The design of the Saviour’s answer was to 
show the judge that the accusers were imposing on 
him by using the title “ King” in one sense, while they 
knew he would understand it in another. If Pilate 
put the question in the sense which would be natural 
to a Roman judge, then what evidence was there that 
Jesus had ever attempted to set up a kingdom, or to 
exercise political authority? But if the title were 
suggested by the Jews, then, though true in that 
sense, with whose authority would it in that case 
conflict ? Some suppose the answer of Jesus was a per- 
sonal appeal to Pilate’s conscience, as to his real mo- 
tives and views in conducting the examination. If 
so, Pilate fatally missed a golden opportunity. 

II, THE SECOND QUESTION (35, 36). 

The answer of Pilate is characteristic. As a Roman 
he repudiates all interest in merely Jewish questions. 
As a man, he had no sympathy with the accusers ; as 
a ruler, he knew nothing personally against Jesus ; as 
a judge he was prepared to hear and impartially ad- 
judge the case. He cared little for the peculiar reli- 
gious opinions involved in the affair, he wished only 
to learn the facts, hence: 

1. The question, “ What hast thou done?” The chief 
men among your people fiercely accuse you, and de- 
nounce you as worthy of death. There surely must 
be some grounds for their procedure. Tell me plainly 
what thou hast done. 

2. The answer. It had been an easy task for Jesus 
to show that he had done nothing worthy of death or 
of bonds, by a simple recital of his works of wonder 
and power, of mercy and love, of his life of purity, 
self-denial, and self-sacrifice. Jesus replies, however, 
not to the /ast question, but now that Pilate is pre- 
pared not to misunderstand his statements, he reverts 
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to the first, While admitting that he has a kingdom, 
he shows that he is guiltless of any political offense, 
as he raises no standard of rebellion against the exist- 
ing governments of the world. He points out the 
origin and nature of his kingdom : 

(a.) [tis heavenly in its origin. Itis neither founded, 
nor extended, nor perpetuated by the power of this 
world. It is neither won, maintained, nor defended 
by the sword. The kingdoms of this world have their 
rise in ambition, the lust of power, and the desire 
of conquest; and they are maintained by armies and 
weapons of war. Not such is the kingdom over 
which Christ rules, else would his servants all have 
imitated Peter’s rash example, and prevented his 
arrest, 

(b.) Jt is a spiritual kingdom. It is based upon the 
principles of truth and love, peace and purity. It 
wields a sceptre over the hearts and minds, the wills 
and consciences of men. Its characteristics are 
righteousness, and peace, and joy. Its extension is 
not secured by the use of carnal weapons, but spirit- 
ual, by the Spirit of God, by the word of truth, and 
by the power of holiness. It lessens the loyalty of no 
man’s allegiance to civil authority, weakens no man’s 
patriotism, nor interferes in any way with the king- 
doms of the world. It is from its very nature and 
aim unworldly and unwarlike, Therefore, though a 
King, Jesus is no hostile rival of Cresar. 


III, THE THIRD QUESTION (37). 


To the mind of the Roman soldier, the idea of a 
kingdom without physicial force was a novelty, if not 
a nonentity. If the kingdom claimed by Jesus were 
only what he described, he could not see in what 
sense he laid claim to royalty at all, and hence : 

1. The question, “ Art thou a king then?” If nota 
king like other kings, as Ceesar or Herod ; if thou wilt 
not contend with rival sovereigns, nor call upon thy 
subjects to fight for thee and thy throne, then in what 
sense canst thou be a king? In what does thy royalty 
consist? There is evident perplexity, but also an ob- 
vious air of earnestness in the question, as we may 
infer from— 

2. The answer, “Thou sayest that I am a king.” 
I am, indeed, a king. I admit that I am what thou 
hast said. Whata sublime spectacle! A manacled 
captive standing alone and unbefriended in the pres- 
ence of a Roman governor, calmly asserts his divine 
royalty. This is what Paul calls, in writing to Timo- 
thy, a good confession (1 Tim. 6 : 13). 

Tt was the object of Christ’s mission in the world to 
re-establish a kingdom of truth and reality, as con- 
trasted with all that is false and unreal among men ; 
to raise a new standard of truth and goodness and 
godliness on the earth; to restore the true doctrine of 
man’s relation to God and to his brother, which had 
been lost; and to bring us a reign of righteousness, 
and truth, and holiness, which should endure forever. 
This kingdom shall embrace all of every land and 
nation who hear his voice, who seek and love, and do 
the truth. Allsuch render to Christ, the true King 
of men, a loving fealty, a loyal service, and he wields 
over them a benign and powerful sceptre. He saves 
them and they serve him. The throne of Christ is 
established in righteousness and peace, and he exerts 
the influence of constraining love over the hearts of 
his devoted subjects, The subjects, like their Sovy- 
ereign, bear witness to the truth. 


IV. THE FOURTH QUESTION (38). 


It is not easy to determine the spirit with which 
this question was asked. Pilate failed to apprehend 
the full meaning of the Saviour’s reply, and hearing 
him speak of witnessing “to the truth,” and of being 
“of the truth,” he either despondingly or contemptu- 
ously, rather perhaps sadly and impatientiy, asked, 

What is truth?” Thus, in a spirit of worldly in- 
difference to all religious questions, he set the whole 
matter aside, and regarded the one great witness for 
the truth, who was himself the TRUTH, as a mere well- 
meaning, dreamy enthusiast, nothing more ; one from 
whom certainly no political danger was to be appre- 
hended, who was innocent of the charges laid against 
him, and a far nobler and better man than his sanctimo- 
nious and priestly prosecutors. And so, without wait- 
ing for an answer, he steps out at once to the open 
courtyard, and publicly proclaims the acquittal of 
the prisoner, declaring, that notwithstanding their 
accusations, after examination, “I find no fault in 
him.” . What a testimony to the innocence of Jesus ! 

1. Christ has a kingdom in the world—What is our 
relation to it? Do we belong to it or to the world? 
Do we sincerely seek, earnestly love, and faithfully 
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do the truth? Are we citizens in this kingdom, 
speaking its language, obeying its laws, and advanc- 
ing its interests, by living in and for the truth? 

2. Christ is a king. Do we acknowledge his sov- 
ereignty over us? Are we loyal in our hearts and 
lives unto him? Is his will our law, and his glory 
the aim of our lives? Do we rejoice in his power 
and protection? 


New York City. 


PRIMARY NORMAL HINTS. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 
J\IRST give the children some definite ideas of what 
a king is. Have them recite the Golden Text, 
and give them pictures of Jesus the King. 

King of the Jews: Zech.9:9; Matt.2: 26; John1: 
49; Luke 19 : 29-88; John 19: 1-5; 14-22, 

King of heaven: 1 Tim. 6: 15; Heb. 1: 8,9; Rev. 15: 3. 

King in the heart: John 14: 23; 1John4: 15, 16; 
Isaiah 57:15; Rey. 3: 20. 

The above lesson plan might be unfolded in this 
way. A few Sundays ago what place did Jesus take 
when he washed the disciples’ feet? Now we are to 
see him as the King. Who can tell anything about 
aking? Who was king in Egypt when the little 
baby was put in the basket by the riverside? Who 
was king when the babes in Bethlehem were de- 
stroyed? When the Jews wanted a king to rule over 
them, who was chosen? What king wrote so many 
of the Psalms? Who was the wisest of kings? 

A king is one who rules over a nation or country. 
He sits in great state upon a high seat called a 
throne. Solomon had a throne made of ivory and 
covered over with pure gold, with six steps to the 
throne and a footstool of gold. A king wears a splen- 
did robe, often made of crimson or purple. On his 
head he wears a crown of gold often set with many 
precious jewels. In his hand he holds a rod of gold 
called a sceptre, a sign of his power and how he rules 
over the people. Whenever he holds his sceptre out 


to a person who comes before bim, it shows that they | 


may come nearer and ask what they want, and he will 
probably grant their request. What four things then 
does a king have? A throne, robe, crown, sceptre. 
Have Golden Text repeated. 

Whom does our verse mean? It was well known that 
Jesus was to be born, for it was written seven hun- 
dred years before that in Bethlehem should come one 
who should rule Israel. When Jesus was born the 
wise men of the East came, asking, “ Where is he 
thatis born King of the Jews ?” They brought presents, 
as was the custom, to make offerings of gold and per- 
fumes to kings. ; 

Did he grow up like a king? He was poor and 
humble, the carpenter’s son. But some knew him as 
King, lowly as he was. When Nathanael was called 
to come and see Jesus of Nazareth, he said, “ Thou 
art the Son of God, the King of Israel.” Five hun- 
dred years before he came, a prophet said, “ Rejoice, 
daughter of Jerusalem! Thy King cometh unto thee 
—lowly and riding upon an ass.” So Solomon rode, 
five hundred years before that, when he was made 
king, and the trumpets sounded while the people 
shouted, “ God save King Solomon,” 

In the same way a few days before his death, Jesus 
rode into Jerusalem, seated on an ass, while his dis- 
ciples went before singing, and the crowd which 
gathered joined in shouting, “ Hosanna! blessed is the 
King that cometh in the name of the Lord!” Some of 
them said the very words the angels sang over Beth- 
lehem, “‘ Peace in heaven and glory in the highest.” 
They cut down branches of trees and cast before him, 
and waved branches of palm trees as they did before 
kings in sign of victory. Little children joined in his 
praises, for he rode into the city and to the temple 
and then the children cried, “‘ Hosanna to the Son of 
David!” A few days more and he was again called 
a King. 

It is well to give children the connected narrative 
of events in the closing hours of Christ’s life. Relate 
how, after his prayer, Jesus and the eleven went into 
the garden where he left the others; with Peter, 
James, and John near by, he prayed inagony. Judas 
“ knew the place.” He came with the band of officers 
and men, with lanterns, torches, and weapons. He 
gave the sign. Tell how they all “fell back to the 
ground ;” how Jesus said, “Iam he; if ye seek me, 
let these go their way,” remembering “ his own” even 
in the moment when they seized him. 

Late in the night they bound him and led him first 
to Annas, who had been a high priest, and was father- 





in-law to Caiaphas, the high priest that year. Caiaphas 
was the one who had said in their council, “ It is.bet- 
ter that one man should die for the people, and that the 
whole nation perish not.” Annas sent him back, 
bound like a thief, to Caiaphas; and so the night 
passed. Early Friday morning they led Jesus to the 
house of Pilate, the governor, and called Pilate out to 
jadge and condemn him, Pilate asked, “ What is he 
charged with doing?” They said, “‘ He called himself 
Christ the King.” Pilate asked him, “ Art thou the 
King of the Jews?” Jesus said, “ My kingdom is not 
of this world,” 

Could not Jesus have called hosts of angels from 
the sky, or crowds of those whom he had blessed on 
earth to defend him, if he chose? Pilate asked again, 
“ Art thou a king then?” Jesus said, “For this 
came I into the world, that I should bear witness 
unto the truth.” Had he not taught, “I am the 
way, the truth, and the life’? Pilate asked, “ What 
is truth?” He did not wait to hear. He went out 
to the crowd and said, “I find no fault in him.” He 
reminded them of the custom of letting a prisoner 
go on the feast of the passover and asked, “ Shall I 
release the King of the Jews ?” 

The crowd shouted, “ No! not this man, but Bar- 
abbas.” Soa thief and highway robber was turned 
loose, and Jesus the King was left bound among the 
angry crowd. 

What do kings wear on their heads? The soldiers 
braided a wreath of thorns and put it on his head 
for a crown. They put on him a purple rode and said, 
in mockery, “ Hail, King of the Jews.” What do 
kings hold in their hands? They put a reed in his 
right hand, and then “ bowed the knee and mocked 
him,” saying, “ Hail, King of the Jews,” while they 
took the reed and struck him on the head. 

Pilate knew that Jesus had been in Galilee which 
was ruled by Herod ; and as Herod was then in Jeru- 
salem he sent Jesus to him, and as they had quar- 
reled was glad to please him by sending such a 
prisoner. Herod asked many questions, but Jesus 
answered nothing. Herod put on a gorgeous robe, 
and when he and his men of war had mocked him 
they sent him back to Pilate. 

David said, long before, “The kings of the earth 
set themselves and the rulers take counsel together 
against the Lord.” It began with Herod the Great, 
when Jesus was born; it was the same with Herod 
his son, who had beheaded John the Baptist, and 
who joined with Pilate in mocking Jesus. After 
Herod sent him back again Pilate sgid to the Jews, 
“ Behold your King.” What doesa king sit upon? 
It was a strange throne on which they put Christ. 
On what was he lifted up? Above his head Pilate 
put a title, “Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews.” 

It would be all too sad if we did not have other 
pictures of Jesus, our King. Paul says, “ Thy throne 
is forever, and a sceptre of righteousness is the scep- 
tre of thy kingdom.” Where is that throne? 

He is King of Heaven. John was permitted to look 
into heaven and see the King sitting upon his Fath- 
er’s throne, and heard the multitudes singing the 
songs of Moses and the Lamb, saying “ Just and true 
are thy ways, thou King of saints.” John saw those 
with the King in heaven rejoicing forever in his pres- 
ence. Would you like to be one where the thousands 
of children are praising him? Then choose Jesus to 
be your King. Where can he reign? Where does 
he say he stands and knocks? What does he pro- 
mise to those who open? When he taught the dis- 
ciples to abide in him, did he not show how he will 
dwell in the hearts of those who love him? 

Recall vine, the sap or life running through stem, 
branches, leaves, tendrils. So Jesus will reign and 
rule as King in the heart. In his last prayer did he 
not say “Iin them, and thou in me”? What was 
Jesus called in our last lesson, praying for us? Now 
that he reigns in heaven, when those who have him 
as king in their hearts pray to God, Jesus holds up 
his sceptre, the everlasting sign of his power. 

Recall the blackboard lesson—they who abide in 
him shall ask and be answered. So for those in whose 
hearts he reigns he holds out his sceptre, his own 
glorified hand bearing the mark of the nail, which is 
forever saying for them, It is my will, grant it, O 
Lord. No other king can be like Jesus. Earthly 
kings rule awhile and death lays them as low as the 
beggar at their palace gate. Sometimes they are 
proud and cruel, but Jesus reigns forever in love. 
He grants gifts to all; even pardon, and heaven, and 
a share in his throne, He is rich, strong, wise, power- 
ful, everlasting. 





Will you not have him for your King? Will you 
pray every day, “Thy kingdom come,” and so live 
every day as to help some one else te belong to him? 

For more advanced classes there might be an added 
picture of the time when Christ shall come again to 
reign over all the earth. Refer to Psalms 72; Isaiah 
9:7; Zech. 14:9; Rev. 3:21; 11:15. 
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ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 


OHN 18: 33.—Art thou the King of the Jews ?—It 
is an ambiguous charge, forged out of Jesus’ 
avowal that he is the Messiah; a charge embracing 
falsehood (since Jesus had no intention of being a 
gee character), treason against their Messianic 
ope (which they abandoned in this case), and self- 
condemnation (since they hope for a -political Mes- 
siah).— Lange. 


34. Dost thou say this of thyself?—Does Pilate ask 
the question after the royalty of Jesus in a Roman or 
a Hebrew sense? If the former, then Jesus claims 
not to be a King, that is, a political King. If in the 
Hebrew sense, then he asks, Are you the Messiah? 
the anointed prince of the realms of holiness? then 
truly he is a King; a King of whom all earthly kings 
are but a shadow.— Whedon. 


35. Am Ia Jew ?—With Roman pride he declares 
that he is not a Jew, 7. ¢., that it is Saiee impossible 
that he should put the question in the Jewish sense ; 
he has but framed it in accordance with the state- 
ment made to him by the prisoner’s nation and the 
high-priests.— Lange. 


What hast thou done ?—The Romans were only con- 
cerned with what was done, not with dreams, like the 
Jews, nor with wisdom, like the Greeks. Pilate’s ques- 
tion was characteristic of his notion.—Stier, 


36. My kingdom is not of this world—He does not 
say “not over,” but “ not of this world” i. ¢., in its ori- 
gin and nature ; therefore “no such kingdom as need 
give thee or thy master the least alarm.” — Brown. 


The kingdom of Jesus is unlike the kingdoms 
of this world. They are formed by men, and fre- 
quently founded in b/ood ; but this is formed by God 
and founded in Jove. They are carnal, this is spiritual ; 
they are full of war, this is full of peace; they are 
governed by the imperfect laws of men, this by the 
all-perfect laws of Jesus; they are temporal, this is 
eternal._— Ed. 


monsoon, 

It is a clear evidence that Christ’s Kingdom is 
spiritual, inasmuch as it is not carried on by violence 
and force of arms, as worldly kingdoms are, but by 
spiritual means and methods.— Burkitt, 


The ancient kings of Judah had commanded the 
armies of the nation. It has been remarked that 
Christ refrained, in the most decided manner, from 
undertaking this function. He expressly told Pilate 
that his kingdom was one, the members of which did 
not fight.—Hece Homo, 


87. Art thou a king then ?—There was no sarcasm 
or disdain in this question, else our Lord’s answer 
would have been different. Putting emphasis upon 
“thou” his question betrays a mixture of surprise 
and uneasiness, partly at the possibility of there 
being, after all, something dangerous under. the 
claim, and partly from a certain awe which our Lord’s 
demeanor probably struck into him.— Brown, 


That I should bear witness unto the truth—The true 
King and the true kingdom are the King and the 
kingdom of Truth. Truth in the fullest, deepest 
sense, according to which this word includes perfect 
essentiality, agreement with itself, holiness. Every. 
king, except the King of Truth, has a limited do- 
minion, is at the same time a subject and servant; 
but God’s truth and therefore his King and his 
kingdom are finally victorious over all opposition.— 
Gerlach. 


Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice.—This 
expression betokens an inward preparation for conver- 
sion which no one experiences without the operation 
of “ preventing grace.” —Krummacher, 


88. What is truth ?—Pilate supposes that he had now 
applied a finisher. All the philosophy of the age in 
which he lived had decided that man could know but 
this: that nothing could be known. That higher 
truth is undiscoverable, that, in fact, there is no abso- 
lute truth, no difference between ultimate truth and 
falsehood, were the conclusions at which highest hu- 
man thought had arrived.— Whedon, 


This famous question, in my judgment, can only ad- 
mit of one interpretation. It is the cold, sneering, 
skeptical interjection of a mere man of the world, who 
has persuaded himself that there is no such thing as 
truth, that all religions are equally false, that this life 
is all we have to care for, and that creeds and modes 
of faith are only words and names and superstitions 
which no sensible person need attend to, It is pre- 
cisely the state of mind in which thousands of great 
and rich men in every age live and die.—Ry/e. 
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Pilate mocks both—the witness of the truth and 
the haters of the truth. His conduct presents a piti- 
able specimen of the moral weakness of that spirit of 
worldly power, whieh reached its culminating point 
in the Roman Empire.—A//ord. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
SELECTED BY THE REY. W. F. CRAFTS. 


HE BEST KING.—Ata missionary meeting on the 
Island of Raratonga, one of the Harvey group, 
in the Pacific Ocean, an old man said: “1 have lived 
during the reign of four kings, In the first we were 
continually at war, and a fearful season it was ; watch- 
ing and hiding in fear took up all our thoughts. 
During the reign of the second we were overtaken 
with a severe famine, and all expected to perish ; then 
we ate rats, grass, and this wood and that wood. 
During the third we were conquered, and became the 
spoil and prey of the people in the other parts of the 
island; then if a man went to fish he rarely ever re- 
turned, or if a woman went any distance to fetch 
food she was seldom ever seen again. But during the 
reign of this third king we were visited by another 
King, a good king, a king of love—Jesus, the Lord 
from heaven. He has conquered our hearts; there- 
fore we have peace and plenty in this world, and hope 
soon to dwell with him in heaven.” 


— The King our Father —A Roman emperor was pass- 
ing through the streets of Rome in a triumphal pro- 
cession, surrounded by attendants and soldiers. A 
child came out of the crowd and ran toward him. 
The soldiers cried, “Go back, child! go back! He is 
your emperor.” But the child replied, “He is your 
emperor but he is my father.” Inthe kingdom of God 
Christ is not only our “Prince of Peace” but also our 
“ Everlasting Father.” 


—Crowning Christ—A teacher described to her 
Sunday-school class of small boys the crown of thorns 
that was put on the brow of Christ in his mock trial. 
Shortly after one of the class was discovered twining 
a wreath of rare flowers. Being asked what he was 
doing he replied, “ Long ago Jesus wore a crown of 
thorns and even died for me; and now I am making 
him a wreath to show how much I love him.” The 
flowers we should put in the wreath for Christ’s brow 
are love, faith, and obedience. He said, “If ye love 
me keep my commandments.” 


—The unseen kingdom in the soul.—A little Chris- 


tian girl was very happy one day, and her mother 
said, ‘“ Have you m to heaven to-day?” She re- 
plied, “No, but the kingdom of heaven has come to me.” 


—FPeaceable Kingdom of Christ.—One of Cvaar’s 
captains solicited for him, of the senators of Rome, 
an extension of his government, but was denied; 
grasping his sword, Cesar said, “Since you will not 
grant it to me, this shall give it me.” Pompey’s 
answer to the citizens of Messana was, “ What! do 
you prattle to us of your law that have swords by 
our sides?” Mahomet dissolved all arguments by 
the sword; but the sceptre of Christ’s Kingdom is 
a sword not of steel, but of the Spirit. é 


—Christ a great king.—Latimer, while poenching 
one day before Henry VIIL., stood up in the pulpit, 
and seeing the king, addressed himself in a kind of 
soliloquy, thus: “ Latimer, Latimer, Latimer, take 
care of what you say, for the great King Henry VIII. 
is here.” Then he paused, and proceeded, “ Latimer, 
Latimer, Latimer, take care what you say, for the 
great King of kings is here.” 

Truth defined—“* What is truth?” was once asked 
of a deaf and dumb boy. He moved his finger in a 
straight line. “ What is falsehood?” He made a 
zigzag motion with his finger. Truth is the straight 
line. 
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raise our sweet-est song: 














King of kings, he reigns in heaven, 
Lord of lords, on earth the same; 
Every knee shall bow before him, 
Every tongue confess his name. 
Chorus: 


Oh the thought is full of comfort, 
Christ the King is Christ our Friend! 
And we'll reign with him in glory, 
If we serve him to the end. 
Chorus, 
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Che Sunday School Cimes. 


NOTICES. 


Manuscripts for publication, and items of intelligence for this 
paper, should be addressed to H. Clay Trumbull, Editor, THz 
SUNDAY-#8CHOOL Times, 610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, * 


Unaccepted manuscripts cannot be returned unless their writers 
make request accordingly, and inclose stamps for the postage, 
at the time they submit them. 


Letters concerning subscriptions or advertisements should be 
addressed to John D. Wattles, Business Manager, THE SunNDAY- 
SCHOOL Timzs, 610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


For terms of subscription, and for advertising rates, sec Pus- 
LISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


H. CLAY TRUMBULL, EDITOR. 
CHANGE IN RATES. 

THE CLUB SUBSCRIPTION RATES OF THE SuNDAY- 
SCHOOL TIMES HAVE HITHERTO BEEN QUITE BELOW 
THE ACTUAL COST OF THE PAPERS, BELIEVING THAT 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS ARE WILLING TO PAY A 
FAIR PRICE FOR WHAT THEY RECEIVE, WE ANNOUNCE 
A CHANGE OF RATES AS FOLLOWS: FOR SINGLE SUB- 
SCRIBERS $2 A YEAR, FOR CLUBS OF FIFTEEN TO 
THIRTY $1.75 EACH, For CLUBS OF THIRTY OR MORE 
$1.50 BACH, FIFTEEN CENTS ADDITIONAL FOR PO8- 
TAGE ON EACH PAPER—SINGLE OR IN CLUBS, THE 
ABOVE CHANGE IS TO GO INTO OPERATION NOVEM- 


BER15, ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED MEANWHILE 
ARE AT THE OLD RATES, 


SUBSCRIBERS WHO WISH TO HAVE THEIR PAPER 
CONTINUED WITHOUT INTERRUPTION SHOULD SEE TO 
IT THAT THEIR SUBSCRIPTION IS RENEWED AT LEAST 
TWO WEEKS BEFORE THE DATE OF ITS EXPIRATION, 
THAT DATE IS PLAINLY PRINTED ON THE YELLOW 
LABEL OF ADDRESS, 





A sKETcH of the Canada Provincial Convention, at 
Hamilton, which was prepared and promptly for- 
warded to ua by an esteemed correspondent, has not 
yet come to hand, We regret that this failure of the 
mail has deprived our readers of a report of this im- 
portant gathering. 


Our contributor, who under the nom de plume of 
An Intermediate discusses the mooted question of 
one teacher or more in primary-class work, is so wise 
and skilled in Sunday-school methods that his words 
are entitled to special consideration. He gives good 
reasons for preferring a plurality of teachers in the 
primary-class room. 


Mr. A. O. VAN LENNEP, of Montclair, N. J., has 
given up his Sunday-school store in New York, and 
proposes to devote himself to public lectures on Eas- 
tern manners and customs, and to illustrative ad- 
dresses on kindred themes before normal-classes and 
institutes. As a native of the Orient and a long resi- 
dent in Bible lands he is peculiarly well qualified to 
give instruction in this line, and he is an attractive 
lecturer to young and old, 


Se a 


Or the suggestion, “The world has yet to see the 
power of one man wholly consecrated to Christ,” 
quoted by us as from Mr. Moody, The Pacific says : 
‘* We have understood that these words were spoken to 
Mr. Moody by Henry Varley, and set our evangelist 
on fire to be one such man.” We can only say, that 
Mr. Moody used that expression, some years since, 
in conversation with the editor of THe Times, utter- 
ing it as if from his heart ; so we naturally ascribed it 
to him as original. 


A BROTHER of George C. Needham the evangelist, 
William E. Needham of this city, is a skillful artist 
in blackboard illustration. He has been illustrating 
the International lessons at the weekly union meet- 
ings in Fourth Street, and he will be glad to do any- 
thing in this line for Sunday-schools where his ser- 
vices are desired. He is ready also to execute 
emblematic designs for Sunday-schools on Thanks- 
giving or Christmas or anniversary occasions. He 
may be addressed at this office. 


Tuk treatment of Troublesome Boys has been re- 
ceiving consideration for some weeks in the columns 
of the London Sunday-sehool Chronicle. Recent con- 
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tributions on this theme and on that of Children’s 
Services in our London contemporary are really an 
important contribution to the literature of Sunday- 
school methods. The Chronicle is a valuable paper. 
Its neat three-column pages are bright in appearance, 
and well filled in substance, This ‘“ weekly journal 
of help and intelligence for Sunday-school workers” 
is worthy of a wider circulation on this side of the 
water. 


Bays The Christian at Work, “ Now, dear Mr. Sun- 
DAY-SCHOOL TIMES, won’t you do what you can to 
stop the mean Sunday excursion business of your 
Pennsylvania railroad ; and just here can you tell us 
if the Philadelphia exhibition is to be open on Sun- 
day?” We will gladly do our utmost to stop those 
excursion trains, and if Zhe Christian at Work will 
keep the New Yorkers from buying tickets on those 
coming this way, it will give us added leverage in 
prying them off the track. As to the Sunday open- 
ing of the great exhibition that question was settled, 
on the right side, at the very start, by the Centennial 
Commission, It has not been in doubt except by 
outsiders since then. 

By the death of George H. Hare, of San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, the Pacific coast loses one of its best Sunday- 
school workers. Under the superintendence of Mr. 
Hare the Presbyterian Sunday-school of San Jose was 
increased in membership from 125 to nearly 500, and 
in its methods of work it was abreast with the best 
Sunday-schools in America, Mr. Hare was fora time 
chairman of the executive committee of the California 
Sunday-school Association, and it was largely through 
his efforts that the great gathering at San Jose, four 
years ago, at which Dwight L. Moody and Dr. John 
H. Vincent had a part, was made such a success. He 
was also at one time an officer of the;Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Sunday-school Convention. 


THE week beginning with the second Sunday in 
November is to be observed by the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations throughout the world as “a 
week of prayer for the blessing of God upon the work 
of the associations.” The executive committee of the 
associations of the United States and British Prov- 
inces has issued a circular giving suggestions as to 
the methods of observing the season of prayer, also 
an appeal for a common contribution in aid of the 
general evangelistic work of the associations on Sun- 
day, November 14—the day designated for the more 
public services of prayer and conference concerning 
the work. It is said that there now are about five 
hundred associations on the continent of Europe, 
about half as many more in Great Britain and Ireland, 
and nearly six hundred in this country. The work 
of these associations has been more blessed in the last 
year than ever before, and thanksgiving as well as 
supplication will go up from every side on the 
designated days of prayer. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF GOD’S PROYVI- 
DENCE. 


LLUSTRATIONS of special providences, which 
are not to be called miracles, might be given out 
of the experiences of very many Christian believers, 
The Rey. Dr. Daniel Wise recalls in Zhe Christian 
Advocate an incident from Tyerman’s Life of Wesley, 
which shows that when the great preacher was 
seventy-two years old and was by illness brought ap- 
parently to death’s door, a few of his friends met and 
prayed most earnestly that, as in the case of Hezekiah, 
God would add fifteen years to Wesley’s life, and at 
the very moment that his hostess, Mrs, Gayer, sud- 
denly rose from her knees, crying out, “The prayer 
is granted,” the sick man began to mend, and was 
speedily restored to fuli health and lived fifteen years 
thereafter. Dr. Wise believes this to be “a marvelous 
illustration of the power of prayer for temporal bene- 
fits,’’ yet “there was no miracle wrought.” 

The Rev. Dr. William Goodell, whose instructive 
story is so admirable told by Dr. Prime under the 
title of Forty Years in the Turkish Empire, gives 
this illustration of a special providence in his early 
experience. In his mother’s last illness she fancied 
one morning she could eat a fresh trout if she had it, 
although her appetite had been very poor. It was 
early for trout, and the streams were still ice-clogged. 
There seemed little prospect of securing the fish; but 
her son longed to meet her desire and he hurried out 
prayerfully to the trout stream. The meadows were 
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overflowed and he could not even reach the ordinary 
banks of the brook. Baiting his hook he threw his 
line into the nearest waters, and, as he records, “ won- 
derfully to relate,a much larger trout than it was 
common to take in that stream, even in the best sea- 
son of the year, immediately seized it, and I drew it 
to the land, feeling that he who once directed the 
fish to Peter’s hook directed this to mine.” He adds, 
“Though I never looked upon this incident as a 
miracle, yet I thought then, as I have always thought 
since, that it was by a special providence this fine 
trout was brought to my hook; for in the ordinary 
calculations of men there was no probability that this 
fish would come to my hook, or that had I remained 
a fortnight longer, any other would have come.” 

Those who look for illustrations in this line in 
their own experience will have them. According to 
their faith it will be unto them. Those who do not 
expect God to care for them in things temporal will 
of course have no special providences in answer to 
their prayers, for they offer no prayers in faith to 
this end. 

As John George Fleet says, in his papers in The 
Church Sunday-school Magazine, there are “three 
great books which the Almighty has spread open be- 
fore all of his creatures that have eyes to see and souls 
to understand—the Book of hig Revelation, the Book 
of his Creation, the Book of his Providence or Go- 
vernment on Earth.” Too many Christians lose sight 
of or undervalue the teaching of this third great 
book. 


THE REVIVAL IN BROOKLYN. 


HE second week of the evangelists’ work in 
Brooklyn opened quite as auspiciously as the 
first. Indeed there has been marked and steady pro- 
gress from the beginning, in the interest manifested 
in the services and in the hold obtained on both 
Christians and unbelievers. 

God’s power has been plainly evidenced in this 
work up to the present time, whatever further is to 
come of it. The opinion prevailed widely that no 
such results from Mr. Moody’s labors could be looked 
for in America as were secured in Great Britain. 
Even those who heartily sympathized with him felt 
that he must be at a disadvantage in his new efforts 
here, and were in doubt as to the im mediate results 
of his best planned endeavors. The more coldly 
calculating thinkers, who look only at “ natural” 
causes and effects, argued and decided the case in 
advance. Mr. Moody had power in Great Britain, 
they said, because of his Americanisms. These 
would be of no service to him here. So many others 
in this country had similar methods of thought and 
speech that his ways would prove no novelty. In 
Great Britain, again, he came as a surprise. Here 
his heralding would prove a bar to success. He 
could not come up to the public expectation. Even 
if his first services were largely attended through cu- 
riosity, little would come of them in the line of re- 
vived Christians or of awakened and rescued sinners, 
This was stated positively and seemed reasonable. 
But God’s plans do not always conform to man’s rea- 
soning. The “things which are despised, hath God 
chosen, yea and things which are not, to bring to 
nought things that are: that no flesh should glory in 
his presence.” 

At the first meeting a vast crowd was gathered. 
From that day to the present every meeting has over- 
flowed. Extra meetings have been held in adjoining 
churches. Large numbers of anxious sinners have 
remained at the inquiry-meetings for personal con- 
versation, and very many are already rejoicing in a 
new Christian hope, while pastors and churches near 
and far feel the influence of the reviving and are made 
glad and grateful thereby. The movement thus far 
is unprecedented, and, humanly ‘speaking, it was not 
to be looked for. “This is the Lord’s doing; it is 
marvelous in our eyes.” 

Mr. Moody’s first sermon was to Christians. Then 
he unfolded the gospel in its blessed fullness, After 
this he preached on repentance, on confession, on for- 
giveness. He urged Christians to faith, and brought 
to sinners the truth as to their need, their duty, their 
hope. Moreover he sought to turn away reliance on 
himself and to fix it on the Divine Power, In a ser- 
mon on the Shunamite woman’s faith he showed that 
she would not trust to Elisha’s staff for the rescue of 
her dead son, even when the prophet offered it to her. 
“There are a great many people at these meetings,” 
said Mr. Moody. “ They come from New York and 
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New Jersey as well as Brooklyn; but are they leaning 
on the meetings or on God? They say, ‘ Look at the 
crowds who go to hear Moody and Sankey. How suc- 
cessful these revivals are. God’s kingdom is surely 
building up here in our midst.’ But they don’t lean 
on the Lord. They are relying on the meetings as 
though they could save them.” “TI tell you,” he 
added, “you must get away from the staff of Elisha, 
and lean on the staff of God.” 

On the second Sunday there were three great meet- 
ings instead of two. The large attendance at the 
early morning meeting on a chilly day proved that 
the interest in these gatherings was not to be hindered 
by any slight obstacle. A service for women only 
was held at 4 P.M. and one for men only at 9 P.M. 
The Rink was crowded at each meeting, while three 
other meetings at the same time in neighboring 
churches were also largely attended. These Sunday 
meetings are all arranged so as not to interfere with 
the ordinary services in the churches. In this way 
the city pastors are enabled to attend the revival 
meetings, and their people are not drawn away from 
their accustomed services. Throughout this week the 
morning prayer-meetings are continued at the Taber- 
nacle (Mr. Talmage’s church), also afternoon meet- 
ings, at 4 o’clock, on Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday. The subject of Wednesday’s meeting is, 
“What are the best verses to use in the inquiry- 
room?” For Thursday and Friday the themes an- 
nounced are, “‘ How to use the Bible,” and “‘ What is 
the Bible good for, if we don’t understand it?” 

Dr. Cuyler sends a brief sketch of the earlier days 
of the work, which we give on our first page. A 
fuller sketch from his pen is promised for next week. 
The Tribune and other New York papers give full and 
valuable reports of the meetings day by day. Thus 
by the secular papers as well as by the religious press 
the intelligence of God’s good work in Brooklyn is 
widely extended to cheer the hearts of his people, 
and to attract the atténtion of the careless and un- 
converted, 


HOW TO KNOW A GOOD BOOK. 


VERY body agrees that only good books should 

be in the Sunday-school library. There is no 
need of arguing that point. It is a waste of words for 
any man to try to prove the importance of keeping 
bad books and poor books out of the Sunday-school 
library; for no one advocates looseness in this direc- 
tion. 

But not all are agreed as to what constitutes a 
“ood book” for the library of a Sunday-school. 
What one man calls good for that place another calls 
bad, and yet another calls poor. One man wants only 
strictly religious books there, suited to Sunday read- 
ing; another would have books of a high literary 
standard, but thinks that those suited to week-day 
reading may properly be given out on Sunday. One 
wants no fiction; another thinks there is no better— 
because no more attractive form of truth than well- 
written religious fiction. One intelligent Christian 
man insists that Oliver Optic is quite a model writer 
for the young; another thinks that the works of this 
author are hardly preferable to Jack Sheppard or the 
Pirate’s Own Book. 

It is folly to talk of a committee which shall defin- 
itely pass on the books proper for any Sunday-school 
library until there is some agreement as to what con- 
stitues a good Sunday-school book. If two carefully 
selected committees from the same church, or school, 
or community should one after the other go over one 
hundred volumes and note those which they approved, 
it is more than probable that the second committee 
would reject those approved by the first, and approve 
those which were before rejected. Among the poorest 
collections of books for the Sunday-school are those 
which have been selected by responsible local com- 
mittees. 

What is wanted is a description and a classification 
of books for the Sunday-school library by an exa- 
mining committee rather than a mere declaration 
that the books are good or bad. The catalogue of a 
Sunday-school library ought to show something 
more than the bald titles of the books. It should 
indicate whether a book is of fact or fiction, of his- 
tory, travel, biography, or of sentiment, fancy, and 
imagination ; also its general design, and the class for 
whom it is intended. In this way it would help both 
teachers anc scholars to an understanding of the kind 
of books drawn out for reading week by week. 
Until a catalogue is so arranged it is sadly defective. 
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A smaller number of books thus classified and de- 
scribed would form a more valuable library than the 
usual long list of volumes noted alphabetically. If 
there are good books, according to any man’s stand- 
ard, in a Sunday-school library, the fact ought to 
appear from the catalogue, as it cannot by any com- 
mittee’s certificate. 

‘It may indeed be well to have a local committee 
select the books for the library of a Sunday-school. 
The church is responsible for the character of the 
reading supplied to its children from the shelves of 
its Sunday-school library, and the teachers again 
have a responsibility for the books from the library 
read by the scholars of their charge. Only books 
which are approved by the church should be in the 
library of its Sunday-school; but when a competent 
committee has approved a list of books those books 
should be so classified and described that an intelli- 
gent teacher can judge if the church committee has 
approved what he would condemn. And the teacher 
ought to be further able to learn from the catalogue 
which of the books is best suited to his scholar’s case 
at any time, when he would help a scholar to a se- 
lection. A classified and descriptive library cata- 
logue is well nigh as important in a Sunday-school as 
the library itself. 


BRIEFLY. 


——— 





—A thorough and genuine revival “may be had for 
the asking,” says the Richmond Religious Herald. 

—Now is surely the time for hopeful effort and faith- 
filled prayer in behalf of scholars in the Sunday-school. 

—Henry P. Haven, of New London, Gonn., of the In- 
ternational Lesson Committee, has returned from his 
European trip. 

—A Hartford correspondent of The Pacific speaks of 
the Rev. W. L. Gage as “one of the most accomplished 
and accomplishing clergymen ” of that city. 

—A world’s Sunday-school convention in London, to 
celebrate the Sunday-school centennial in 1881, is pro- 
posed by Secretary Hartley of the London Sunday-school 
Union. 

—Courtesy is contagious. Where the officers of a 
Sunday-school are careful to give a kindly greeting to 
visitors, the scholars are sure to do their part in the same 
line. They will offer a hymn-book or a Bible to a visitor, 
and thus do Christian service. 

—“The Fast Day in Scotland is likely to be abolished.” 
Formerly its observance was chiefly in praying and 
drinking whiskey. The praying has been dropped, but 
not so the whiskey. It will be an improvement when 
this style of keeping “fast” days is abandoned in 
America. 

—“ Intensity of desire an element of success” is the 
suggestive title of one of Dr. Curry’s telling editorials in 
The Christian Advocate. A man is not likely to have 
success in anything until he longs for it—although long- 
ing will never do the work for him. “ Blessed are they 
who do hunger and thirst.” ‘ 

—A well-known writer, apologizing for his gross 
blunders in a newspaper article, says: “As usual the 
mind’s work was in advance of the pen.” He is mis- 
taken there. His pen was in advance of the mind’s 
work, That isa common trouble with newspaper wri- 
ters—editorial and contributing. 


WAYS OF WORKING. 
pe ee Ss 
CORRESPONDENT from Parkwood, Pa., sug. 
gests, as one method of helping teachers to an in- 
telligent part in the teachers’-meeting, that, each tea- 
cher be requested to write out questions on the lesson 
before coming to the meeting, and hand them to the 
leader on entering the room. Answers to the ques- 
tions may be given either by the leader or by other 
teachers as may seem best. Some teachers who 
would not feel free to ask oral questions would pre- 
sent written ones. 

“What one point did that superintendent try to 
impress on his school in his twenty minutes’ talk?” 
was a question which one visitor might have asked of 
another as the two came away from a Sunday-school 
room. “Iam sure I don’t know,” would have been 
the only fitting answer. “Then what was the good 
of the address?” ‘There again I can’t answer you,” 
would have closed comment on that service. If a 
superintendent takes the time of a school in the 
closing minutes of its session, he ought to have clearly 
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in his mind the one truth he would impress on the 
minds of his scholars. Then his every word should 
tend to the point he would emphasize. It is a small 
matter that the superintendent makes an address, 
It is a great matter that the scholars leave the room 
with one precious thought, one profitable impression 
as the result of a superintendent’s address, 


Our correspondent “ Arrowsmith” gives the follow- 
ing illustration of the unfairness of some of the sta- 
tistical exhibits of the average attendance at Sun- 
day-school : 

“ The Sunday-school of the Church of the Intermis- 
sion ‘re-organized’ last Sunday after its regular 
eight weeks’ summer vacation. As there were three 
Sundays in the early part of the year when a session 
was “ prevented” by bad weather, the school has had 
only thirty-one sessions this year. The aggregate at- 
tendance has been 8,718, making an average of 281, 
or75 per cent. of the whole membership—which is 375. 
Last Sunday the Sunday-school of the Evergreen 
Church held its forty-second session for the year. Its 
whole membership happens to be just the same as 
that of the school before mentioned. The aggregate 
attendance has been 10,331, making an average of 
245, or 65 per cent. of its enrollment. But the aggre- 
gate attendance of the Evergreen school on the thirty- 
one Sundays, which are all that the school of the In- 
termission takes into account, was 9,300, making an 
average of 80 per cent. on the membership. When 
the statistics of the schools in the city are pub- 
lished at the next state convention, the school of 
the Intermission will be honored as the banner-school 
for its average attendance of 75 per cent., while the 
Evergreen school will be well down in the list with its 
65 per cent. If its officers bave not the rare stamp of 
that virtue which would “rather be right than be 
president,” what shall prevent their drawing this 


MORAL? 


Half a loaf is worse than no bread. Don’t have a 
session unless you can have a good attendance.” 


On the question of a Sunday-school in a neighbor- 
hood where the involved expense seems beyond the 
means of the Christian workers who are interested, 
E. A. McClean, of Toledo, Ohio, writes : 

“What can be done for these places? First, 
banish the idea that a library is a necessity. A good 
library is a good thing, a bad library (and there are 
hundreds of them) is worse than none. Secondly, 
don’t ask any outside help until you are absolutely 
certain that the situation imperatively demands it. 
If you can be self-supporting and independent of 
charity it is a duty, a privilege, and an infinite source 
of satisfaction to be so. Thirdly, buy a black crayon, 
which costs one or two cents, and a dozen large sheets 
of blank printing paper from the nearest store or 
newspaper oflice, for twelve or fifteen cents more. 
With these print, so as to hang them up in your 
Sunday-school room, the words of the best of those 
Christian songs that are now ringing all over the 
land. Fourthly, buy about fifty copies of lesson 
leaves, which cost, say one-tenth of a cent a copy, or 
five cents a week; you are then ready to begin at a 
total expense of a quarter of a dollar for a school 
of from forty to fifty. What next? Be sure you 
don’t fail to take up a collection every time you get 
together. Don’t spend your money till you get 
it. Romans 13:8. When you do get your cash 
you may indulge in the following /uxuries in the 
order of their importance: A paper every week 
for the children, costing one or two cents a copy, 
which is better every way than most library books. 
A paper every week for everybody. Tur TrMEs you 
know costs four cents, or three cents, according 
ao the number taken. Fifthly, pay your proportion of 
the expenses of your township, county, state, or of the 
international conventions. Sixthly, stick to the crayon 
and paper, and taste of the sweet things while they 
are fresh. When you find anything very good make 
the children commit both words and music. Once 
fairly in the head, a good thirg is there for life. 
Seventhly, spend a little money for books to give to 
your most punctual scholars at the end of every 
quarter. Ejighthly, husband your resources. Save 
some of your money; lay it by for an organ or melo- 
deon. This will be a strong lever under the collec- 
tions to raise them higher. Ninthly, never say that 
your community is too poor to support a Sabbath- 
school, Gather what you can, and ‘ put it where it 
will do the most good,’ ” 
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WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


{Information for this department—including early reports ef Con- 
ventions, Institutes, Normal-classes, and Teashers’ Associations—will 
be thankfully reeeived. | 


_ 
CONVENTION CALENDAR. 
Connecticut, District, at Wallingford...........0seeers Nov. 9, 1875. 
Connecticut, District, at Niantic............cceeerccereseeeee Nov. 9, 1875. 
New Jersey, State, at Somerville.........c-cseeeseesseees Novy. 9-11, 1875. 

Biennial First-Day School Conference of Friends in 

America, at Philadel phia...........esercrersreeseererseees Nov. 12, 1875, 
Illinois, La Porte County, at Union Mills..............0. Nov, 16, 1875, 
New York, Putnam County, at Paterson............... Nov. 16, 17, 1875. 
Connecticut, District, at Preston City.........:...cseseeeeee Nov. 17, 1875. 
Illinois, Sixth District, at Carbondale................+ Nov. 23, 24, 1875. 
Connecticut, District, at Mystic Bridge...............+. eee, NOV. 30, 1875, 











Connecticut, District, at Norwich.... 
Nebraska, State, at Fremont........ 
Indiana, State, at Fort Wayne... 


... June 6-8, 1876, 
Ohio, State, at Dayton.............. 


- June 7, 8, 1876. 
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NORMAL-CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


New York, Superintendents’ Meeting (Union), at the Fulton Street 
Prayer-meeting room, every Tuesday, at 4 P. m., led during 
November by Charles 8. Robinson, D.D. 

New York, Primary Normal-class (Union), at 304 Fourth Avenue, 
every Saturday, at 3 Pp. M., taught by Mrs. 8. W. Clark. 


New York, Normal-class (Prot. Epis.), at Calvary Church Sun- 
day-school room, corner of Twenty-first Street and Fourth 
Avenue, every Saturday, at 8 p.m., led by the Rev. R. Heber 
Newton. 

New York, Sunday-school Teachers’ Association (Union), at 
Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church, on the third Monday 
evening of each month, 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Normal-class (Union), at the Hanson Place 
Meth. Epis. Church, every Thursday evening, led by J. H. 
Vincent, D.D. 


Brooklyn; N. Y., Sunday-school Union, at the Hanson Place 
Meth. Epis. Church, on the second Monday evening of each 
month, except July and August. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Union meeting for the exposition, by eminent 
teachers, of the International Lessons, in the hall of the Y. M. 
C. A., every Saturday at 4 Pp. M. 

Philadelphia, Bible Institute (Prot. Epis.). Lectures from Nov. 2, 
1875 to Feb, 15, 1876, Wednesdays and Fridays, at 4 o’clock, p.m , 
at St. Luke’s Church; Wednesdays and Fridays, at 74 P. M., at 
Church of the Advent; Tuesdays and Thursdays, at 7'4 P.™., 
at St. Matthew's Church. 





MASSACHUSETTS CONVENTION. 


HE twenty-first annual Massachusetts Sunday- 
school Convention, held at Springfield, October 
20, 21, was notable as the largest and most enthusi- 
astic gathering of Sunday-school workers ever held 
in that state. All parts of the state were well repre- 
sented, and the interest in the meetings increased 
with each successive session from the beginning to 
the close of the convention, There were fully a thou- 
sand delegates present, and the First Congregational 
Church, in which the convention was held, and which 
can accommodate about fifteen hundred people sit- 
ting and standing, was taxed to its utmost capacity 
at both the day and evening sessions. So large was 
the crowd Wednesday evening that a second meeting 
was held in the Sunday-school rooms, where the ad- 
dresses made by Dr. Vincent and the Rev. George A. 
Peltz in the church were repeated. The convention 
was presided over by D. H. Brigham, of Springfield, 
and Eben Shute, of Boston, was the working sec- 
retary. . 

Wednesday’s sessions included an address by B. F. 
Jacobs, of Chicago, upon “ Efficient and inefficient 
superintendents ;” an address by the Rev. George A. 
Peltz, of Newark, N. J., upon ‘‘ The Normal-class ;” 
a normal-class exercise, conducted by Dr. Vincent; a 
Bible-reading upon “The Resurrection,” conducted 
by the Rev. Henry M. Parsons, of Boston; a teach- 
ers’-meeting led by B. F. Jacobs; and addresses by 
Dr. Vincent and Mr, Peltz, The former spoke of 
“The educational element in Sunday-schools;” the 
latter upon “Gathering and holding Sunday-school 
scholars.” 

Dr. Vincent’s address was a demand for the adop- 
tidn ef the latest improvements in the methods of 
secular instruction in Sunday-schools. He urged 
the advantages of method, system, and complete or- 
ganization in every department of Sunday-school 
work, There should be a careful gradation for the 
classification of scholars ; and he suggested as the 
nomenclature of such a gradation, primary, ele- 
mentary, junior, senior, normal, and lecture classes. 
The normal-class could be subdivided into primary 
normal, and normal proper; and to those classes the 
superintendent might leok for a fresh and future 
supply of teachers. The adoption of the lecture 
class, designed for adults who do not care to be di- 
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rectly questioned, Dr. Vincent believed would in- 
crease the number of adult attendants upon Sunday- 
school instruction in Massachusetts fully fifty per 
cent. in a single month; and he regarded it as an 
element of power and influence which no Sunday- 
school, desirous of doing an aggressive and progres- 
sive work, could afford to ignore. He spoke of the 
advantages resulting from following out a carefully 
arranged course of study covering the different things 
essential to intelligent Christian activity; then he 
dwelt upon the importance of constant and thorough 
reviews of the international lessons, and predicted 
that the time was not far distant when written exami- 
nations would be as common in Sunday-schools as 
they now are in connection with academical and 
collegiate instruction. In the management of Sun- 
day-schools he deemed it essential to adopt all the 
appliances and methods of secular instruction, which 
would help to increase thoroughness and accuracy 
in Biblical knowledge. The compensation for so 
doing would be found in the increased confidence 
which both the church and the outside community 
would have in Sunday-schools thus managed and 
directed ; it would be found also in the enlargement 
of the authority and influence of the schools, in the 
growing respect which young students would have 
for schools thus conducted, and in utilizing on Sun- 
day what scholars at the day schools have learned 
during the week. 

One of the main things urged by Mr. Peltz, as es- 
sential for gathering and holding the scholars, was 
that the phraseology applied to Sunday-schools, and 
the methods of work employed in them, must be 
changed so as no longer to apply almost exclusively 
to children. They must be so broadened and extended 
so as to include all classes of people, and then the ne- 
cessity and advantage of personal Bible study should 
be kindly and firmly pressed upon the attention of 
all the members of the church and congregation. He 
believed that it was practicable to gather them all in 
for Bible study; and that the advantages of class 
study, as a helpful supplement to the regular pulpit 
services and to home reading, would very soon com- 
mend itself to all who desire or need to increase their 
Biblical knowledge. 

The first hour of Thursday’s opening session was 
devoted to a regular Sunday-school exercise, held in 
the First Church Sunday-school rooms, and attended 
by 920 delegates and Springfield teachers. The les- 
son for October 24 was taken up and classes were 
formed and taught by persons who had been selected 
for that purpose. B. F. Jacobs acted as superinten- 
dent and conducted the opening and closing exercises. 

“Teachers” was the subject of an instructive and 
helpful talk by Dr. Vincent, Thursday forenoon. He 
mentioned, as some of the more common defects in 
teachers, the lack of vivacity, lack of unction or 
spiritual power, lack of skill in questioning ; the fail- 
ure to get at the inner currents and sympathies of 
their scholars’ lives, There was also a want of inter- 
est and sympathy in their work, inaptness in the 
choice of topics for extended discussion before the 
class, and failure to live consistently with the high 
ideals constantly set forth before the classes. Given 
a class of boys from ten to fifteen years old. Each one 
of those boys has an inner sphere in which he lives 
and moves. The teacher must find out what that 
sphere is and make his own life touch that of the boy 
in whatever he is interested, be it horses, ships, 
machinery, athletic sports, or intellectual pursuits. 
The teacher must be in sympathy with his scholars 
or all other qualifications will be in vain. 

The other exercises of Thursday included the teach- 
ing of a primary-class by Mrs. S. W. Clark, of New- 
ark, N. J., who was telegraphed for at the last 
moment to supply the place of Mrs. W. F. Crafts, of 
New Bedford, unable to be present. The Rev. 8. W. 
Foljambe, of Malden, N. Y., gave an address on 
“ Spiritual power essential to success;” a Bible read- 
ing was conducted by B. F. Jacobs; an open discus- 
sion upon the indispensableness of teachers’-meet- 
ings occupied attention also. In the evening there 
were addresses by the Rev. H. M. Parsons upon “Con- 
secration;” by the Rev. R. R. Meredith, of Spring- 
field, upon “The law of work,” and one by Mr. 
Jacobs upon “St. Paul as a model Sunday-school 
teacher.” 

The discussion upon teachers’-meetings was the 
only open discussion which the convention found 
time for; and although those who participated in 
that discussion were not unanimous in their views, 





the great preponderance of sentiment .was that teach- 
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ers’-meetings are a vital necessity to secure the best 
results in teaching; that they should be conducted 
by the man best fitted by education and habits of 
thought and life to direct and lead them—be he pas- 
tor, superintendent, teacher, or scholar. 

The executive committee’s report of the work done 
in the state during the past year included ten county 
conventions and eighteen Sunday-school institutes, 
held at an aggregate expense of about $1400. Wor- 
cester County had led pre-eminently in this conven- 
tion and institute work. The programme for the 
coming year provides for a districting of the entire 
state, so that every community can be reached by a 
county convention or institute, and it aims at much 
larger things than were accomplished during the year 
just closed. To carry out this programme $2500 wgs 
asked for, and most of that sum was pledged upon the 
spot by individuals and schools in sums ranging from 
$100 to $5. 

The thought which more than any other character- 
ized the convention, was the need of, and the encour- 
agement for, consecrated work. There is every rea- 
son to anticipate a year marked by more intelligent 
and devoted labor than ever before, and correspond- 
ingly rich spiritual results. There was a noticeable 
spiritual tenderness, and a yearning after the quick- 
ening presence of the Holy Spirit in the prayers 
which were offered, and the addresses which were 
made; and every one present seemed impressed as 
never before with the responsibility and privilege of 
personal contact with God’s Word. 


FOREIGN SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 
ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 

HE Foreign Sunday-school Association held its 
anniversary meeting October 18, in the Hanson 
Place M. E. Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. Richard §. 
Storrs, D.D., occupied the chair. In opening the ex- 
ercises of the evening, he referred to Dr. Busby, the 
famous English school-master, who was fond of say- 
ing that he governed England, inasmuch as he cer- 
tainly governed the boys, who governed the mothers, 
who in turn governed the fathers. So it is in every 
country, he who governs the boys and girls governs 
the country. When Germany lay at the feet of the 
first Napoleon, the first thing done was to establish 
schools; and the effect of this policy the French had 
learned to their sorrow. Europe, though aware of 
the benefit of secular education, has yet to learn from 
this country the value of religious education. It has 
been left to America to organize a society for the re- 

ligious education of the children of foreign lands, 

Dr. Storrs introduced the Rev. Gideon Draper, who 
spoke of the great need of religious work abroad, re- 
ferring especially to Germany, Switzerland, and Hol- 
land. In these countries there are three kinds of 
teachers, the pastors, the schoolmasters, and the 
heads of families. But a large number of the pastors . 
are rationalists, denying the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures and the existence of a personal God. Most of 
the schoolmasters are unbelievers. They are com- 
pelled to teach the religion of the State Church, put 
they not unfrequently ridicule the idea of inspiration 
and prejudice the minds of the children against the 
Bible, and Christ, and a personal God. The few faith- 
ful Christians do not know how to go to work to re- 
medy the existing state of affairs. Sunday-school in- 
instruction on the American plan, or class system, is 
just what they want; and wherever it has been tried, 
it has been found to work well. This system is be- 
ing introduced as fast as means and circumstances 
will permit. In Germany 1,200 scholars have been 
gathered into the Sunday-school, and teachers’-meet- 
ings for instruction and teachers’ prayer-meetings 
are being held precisely as in this country. 

In Zurich, the Athens of Switzerland, full of its 
schools of all kinds, with its education, its arts, and 
its sciences, with its great institution of learning, and 
professors of great reputation—in Zurich, pastors of 
the churches and professors of the college are un- 
believers, rationalists. The children are compelled 
to attend school between the ages of five and twelve 
years, and are consequently brought at that tender 
age under these rationalistic influences. Even 
Protestant pastors in Heidelberg deny the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, and the truth of a personal 
God. In the great University of Heidelberg the 
professors are unbelievers. And all through the va- 
rious towns and cities of those countries the same 
state of unbelief exists. Hence the great need for 
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religious instruction among the children there. 
American Sunday-schools are being established in 
those cities, and 1,500 children are receiving instruc- 
tion in them, In Stuttgart, the home and burial 
place of Strauss, a few American Sunday-schools 
have been established. Also in Leipsig. And in 
Berlin there are at present 5,000, children being in- 
structed in Sabbath-schools conducted on the Ameri- 
can plan, where twelve years ago not one could be 
found, Not only were the churches and the schools 
against them, but even the press of the country is 
mostly in the hands of unconverted Jews. In Am- 
sterdam, in Holland, the Sunday-school work has 
received a great impetus within the past few years, 
and there are now 8,000 children gathered into the 
American Sunday-schools in Holland, out of a total 
population of 3,500,000, of whom 1,500,000 are Ca- 
tholies. 

Mr. Draper had recently visited the “ Five Points” 
of Amsterdam, where five years ago it was unsafe to 
walk even in daylight. Right there a Sunday- 
school has been established, with an attendance of 
800 children. In Amsterdam he said there was now 
a layman who had given up business and conse- 
crated all his time to Sunday-school work. He had 
gathered 3,000 children under his instruction. These 
Christian workers look for aid and sympathy to the 
United States, more than to any other country. From 
Geneva to Amsterdam, Mr. Draper had heard men- 
tion made of Brooklyn. 

Hon. William E. Dodge was the next speaker. He 
said that, in thinking about Sunday-schools, and 
hearing so much said about American Sunday-schools, 
he could not help thinking of one of the first Sun- 
day-schools ever organized in New York. It was 
situated at the foot of Stone Street, and was under 
the superintendency of Mr. Brewster. That was 
fifty-seven years ago. Mr. Dodge was then a young 
man, and he went to Mr. Brewster and asked him to 
give him a class to teach. Mr. Brewster replied that 
he could not give him a class, but he would give 
him an empty bench, and he must furnish his own 
class. He accepted the offer, and went down to 
Whitehall Street and picked up eight or ten ragged 
children, and organized a class, and from that time 
he was during forty-seven years engaged in Sunday- 
school work, either as teacher or superintendent. 
One reason of the success of our schools is that they 
have been self-perpetuating. The children have be- 
come converted, and thus been continued in the work 
as teachers after they have ceased to be scholars, 

Speaking of the great work of Mr. Moody, Mr. 
Dodge said that it was the sweet singing of Sankey 
which had really done such wonderful things. Ger- 
many, and all Continental Europe, are carried away 
with singing. America sent to these countries the 
sweet tunes sung by children here, and these coun- 
tries are sending back to America such news of re- 
ligious interest as this association was now reporting. 
Our own self-preservation requires that we should 
try and send them the Bible, and fit them for useful- 
ness when they come here. A German in one of the 
public schools in New Jersey had tried to get the 
Bible excluded from the schools of that state, be- 
cause, as he said, he did not believe the Bible. It is 
only eight or ten years since American Sunday- 
schools were first heard of in Europe, and now there 
were schools by the hundred, teachers by the thous- 
and, and scholars by the ten thousand. 

William M. Taylor, D.D., of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, followed Mr, Dodge. Some might ask, he said, 
Had we not enough to do at home; were there no 
Germans here to convert; are our people all Chris- 
tians? A sufficient reply to which is the command, 
“Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to 
every creature.” The first missionary enterprise arose 
in Antioch, a city by no means completely evangel- 
ized, yet the early Christians did right not to wait till 
the work was done there ; and the blessing came back 
again to Antioch. Our sympathies and care ought to 
go out to these over-sea countries because of our obli- 
gations. Dr. Taylor then referred to Italy and the 
world’s debt to her for giving it the greatest of navi- 
gators and the inventor of the barometer. The Sun- 
day-school should be sent to Italy in return. To Ger- 
many we owe a debt for Martin Luther; to Switzer- 
land for William Tell, whose noble deeds gave inspira- 
tion to our fathers to fight for freedom, So as we 
have received civil liberty, let us return as a thanks- 
giving our American Sunday-school. 

Then there is France. To nothing save the pig- 
headed stupidity of George III., and the patriotism of 
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our fathers, do we owe so much for our liberty as we 
do to France. Let us then return to that nation that 
book which has made us fit to enjoy that liberty. 
There is but one weapon with which to deal success- 
fully with Romanism, and that is the Sword of the 
Spirit and the Word of God. In Franceand Italy,—one 
endeavoring to establish a limited monarchy, and the 
othera permanent republic,—-there is nothing they need 
so much as the Word of God. The permanency of 
our own government rests upon that Word, and what 
can we send them in this crisis of their history.so con- 
ducive to their own welfare as the Bible and our own 
American Sunday-school toe aid them in establis hing 
& permanent government? Again, it was like the man 
who came home after a season’s absence and found 
his garden full of weeds ; and when he was busy trying 
to pull them up, a neighbor asked him how they came 
there. His reply was, that he had been gone allsummer, 
and that his neighbor had let the weeds go to seed in 
his garden, and the seed had blown over the hedge 
and filled his garden with weeds; and that it would 
have been cheaper for him to have weeded his neigh- 
bor’s garden. It is a long distance to Europe in 
one direction, and a very short one in another—just 
over the hedge. We have long been receiving the 
weeds that have been blown over the hedge, and now 
it would be cheaper to send over the Bible and the 
Sunday-school and weed the garden. This country 
has long been under the influence of Paris; and if 
that influence extended only to the style of a bonnet, 
or the cut of a coat, it would not be so bad ; but when 
they are making a romance of the gospels it is time 
to carry the war into Africa. It is also fashionable to 
send our children to France for an education; but 
soon, under the influence of the religious teaching 
they receive there, the enamel of the early training 
they get here is broken, and that being destroyed the 
thing itself soon decays. How shall we best guard 
against these influences? Send them the Bible; send 
evangelistic influences to the countries where Roman- 
ism comes from. Let us take a higher, nobler view. 
It is well to work for their good, for our own good, 
but let us do it for Christ’s sake. Let our motives be 
love to him. When he gave the injunction, “ Feed 
my lambs, feed my sheep,” he did not ask, “ Lovest 
thou my lambs—lovest thou my sheep?” but his in- 
quiry was, “ Lovest thou me?” That is the kind of 
consecration we want to fit us for this glorious work. 

The exercises of the evening closed with the sing- 
ing of the anthem, “I will be glad in the Lord,” and 
the benediction. 


THE BROOKLYN NORMAL-CLASS. 
FOURTH MEETING. 


HE interest manifested in Dr. Vincent’s Normal- 
class continues unbroken. At the fourth session, 
Thursday evening, October 21, the attendance was 
quite equal to that of any previous session. The theme 
of the evening was, “ The educational element in the 
Sunday-school.” 

The educational element suggests that the Holy 
Spirit of God in his work for and in man respects the 
intellectual apd moral constitution of man. As the 
light of the sun adapts itself to the wonderful and 
delicate construction of the eye, so the most perfectly 
organized eye and the most careful obedience to the 
laws of its health and use will secure the largest and 
most satisfactory effects of the light. We may glorify 
the sun as the great source of light and heat and vis- 
ion, but if we neglect the laws of the body pertaining 
to vision, we shall find the light of the sun very little 
to our advantage. 

The Holy Spirit of God enters the soul of man 
through the truth. He prepared the book of truth. 
He prepares the teachers of the truth. He prepares 
the students of the truth. But in teaching truth he 
respects the intellectual laws regulating the acquisi- 
tion and appropriation of the truth. The true educa- 
tional method will be more likely, other things being 
equal, to produce the largest spiritual results, than the 
most intense zeal without this conformity toa correct 
method. Illiterate men have frequently met with 
marvelous success as preachers and teachers of the 
gospel. How is this? And how is it, knowing noth- 
ing about normal methods, that they often surpass 
in real teaching power men of the most thorough 
knowledge in regard to the teaching methods? It is 
because such men often follow the most thorough 
methods although they know nothing of the laws in- 
volved. There is a sort of instinct in love which 
makes teachers. Common sense, a knowledge of hu- 








man nature, and a heart full of love will develop 
teaching power which would however in every case 
be increased by a larger acquaintance with the prin- 
ciples and methods of teaching. 

1, By the educational element in the Sunday- 
schoo! we mean that system of organization, manage- 
ment, and instruction which has been approved by 
the wisest and most experienced secular teachers who 
seek to promote the true culture of their pupils. 

2. How does the educational element in the Sun- 
day-school differ from the same in the secular school ? 
It differs in that the Sunday-school demands recita- 
tions less frequently ; in the Sunday-school there is 
no power of authority except that exerted by the in- 
terest which the teacher can awaken in the scholar ; 
in the pre-eminence that is given to moral and spirit- 
ual aims, and in the recognized dependence upon 
supernatural aid. The work is not that of developing 
nature, but of promoting the gracious element in the 
soul, and of educating the natural powers under the 
presence and influence of divine grace. 

3. What advantage may this element possess in the 
Sunday-school? It associates itself with moral 
and spiritual elements, thus tending to a systematic 
culture, communicating knowledge, impressing the 
conscience, winning the affections, subduing and con- 
trolling the will, moulding the character, and improv- 
ing the life ; it emphasizes the moral and spiritual, as 
being of vastly greater importance and as being pre- 
liminary to all other culture ; it furnishes the sub- 
limest themes which the human mind can contem- 
plate ; it furnishes the noblest inspirations which can 
possess a soul; it furnishes the choicest associations 
in the pursuit of knowledge; and it comprises a lon- 
ger period of life and study than the best secular 
school, and one need never graduate from its associa- 
tions and advantages. 

4. What features in the educational system of the 
secular school may we appropriate in the Sunday- 
school? Its organization, administration, instruction, 
and method of examining and reporting progress. The 
secular school curriculum is outlived by the scholar. 
The school gradation we would adopt must be modi- 
fied by the exclusive aims of the Sunday-school to in- 
~struct children according to their development spirit- 
ually. We would not take a boy away from his 
Sunday-school teacher to promote him. In the public 
school a promising boy would be put right up without 
regard to his affection or preference for his teacher ; in 
the Sunday-school if a teacher is appointed and in- 
structed in the right way he will carry his boys along 
with him. The Sunday-school gradation must not be 
too fixed, it must be regulated somewhat by the intel- 
lectual capacity of the scholars, and not made a rule 
of iron. The secular school spirit may be adopted. 
No difference should be made between city and country 
Sunday-schools, between big and little schools. The 
best teachers are often found in the more unpreten- 
tious Sunday-schools in the country. Dr. Vincent 
said that if he had his choice between immense 
schools with indifferent or superficial teachers and a 
small school with the right kind of scholars and the 
right sort of teachers, he would take the latter. The 
elements must be modified by the peculiar ends, aims, 

and aspirations of the Sunday-school. 

In dividing the Sunday-school he would have six 
grades. The first should be the primary or infant 
grade, made up of children from five to eight years 
of age. The second, an intermediate or elementary 
grade, of pupils from eight to ten. The third, of pu- 
pils from ten to fifteen. Then a senior grade. This 
would include a large class of persons, and it shouliin 
no sense be called a Bible or Testament class. It 
would be organized to accommodate those who are 
unwilling to submit to examinations, or to the ordi- 
nary questioning of a class, but who do desire to en- 
joy the instructions which a wise lecturer can impart. 
For there are many who do not join the Sunday- 
schoo! from a feeling which prompts them to say, “If 
the teacher should ask me a question which I could 
not answer, and which my son John could, I should 
be embarrassed.” 

Then comes the normal-class. This grade should 
be made up of pupils who are candidates for the 
teacher’s office, and those who give attention especi- 
ally to the study of methods and to actual practice in 
teaching. To this latter division of the normal de- 
partment the regular teachers of the school should 
belong, at least until they have completed the course 
of study required. 

To the sixth or permanent grade all the lower 
grades come after awhile. Into this there is a door 
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leading from all the others, but out of it there is 
no door leading except the door that leads to hea- 
ven. This grade is designed to hold its members for 
life. It is to be the very highest department of the 
school, and may from time to time add to its list of 
members distinguished names who may thus contri- 
bute to the exaltation of the Sunday-school work and 
its increased influence, especially over the ambitious 
and growing youth of the land, 

The system of lessons will of course be varied ac- 
cording to the capacities of the several grades of 
pupils, There will be a corresponding variation in 
the methods adopted in these several grades. In the 
primary we may expect the pictorial and story-form 
to preponderate. In the intermediate, the catechetical. 
In the third grade the textual, the analytical, etc. 
For all, the cultivation and use of memory. There 
is no one absolutely perfect system of organization 
yet adopted. We must depend upon the good sense 
and experience of individual workers and the de- 
mands of individual schools. 

Dr. Vincent’s scheme of study for a Sunday-school 
would comprise biblical lessons on the salient facts 
of the Bible from the creation of man to the end of 
the New Testament canon, including selections from 
the prophetic, poetic, and doctrinal pértions of the 
Scriptures. It is astonishing, he said, in what a small 
space you can put a large quantity of general infor- 
mation from the Bible. And how much better it is 
for scholars to know these things in a general way by 
learning something about the Bible as above, its evi- 
dences, geography, history, manners and customs, 
than it is to go into the work carelessly and without 
preparation. Then the memory should be cultivated 
by memory lessons, and the Commandments, the 
twenty-third Psalm, the fifty-third of Isaiah, the ser- 
mon on the Mount, the seventeenth of St. John, the 
twelfth of Romans, and very large quantities of 
Scriptures, should be learned by heart. We must 
not nowadays neglect to commit passages of Scripture 
to memory. When a man has a good deal of the Bi- 
ble in his memory he has a treasure with which he 
would not readily part. We cannot know too much 
Bible truth, nor can we do better than to get it into 
our minds in the very language in which we find it. 
Nor can we begin too early in the child’s life to ac- 
complish this great result. 

The topical and textual study of the Bible should 
be combined. It is one of the greatest tasks in the 
world to find a theme and then go through the 
Scriptures to find the texts to support and sustain the 
doctrines asserted, The ecclesiastical division should 
comprise, first, studies of the catechism. He believed 
in the old custom of catechetical instruction, and the 
young people should be taught the catechism so that it 
could be comprehended. He believed a great deal 
more in the Westminster Catechism than he did not 
believe. He liked to meet those old Presbyterians who 
would give you all the definitions ; not because he prized 
the definitions so much as he did the “ form of sound 
words.” He would have a child learn the apos- 
tles’ creed, and know enough about the church 
economy to understand why he was an Episcopalian 
or a Methodist or a Presbyterian. He should know 
why there were denominational differences, but 
should be made to look upon all the churches here 
below as parts of one great Church above. 

He should be urged to comprehend the church 
work, its mission, aims, and methods, and then we 
should get double the amount of money that we now 


. do from the Sunday-schools, because we should get 


it from intelligent people. Then pupils should learn 
the church hymns, Those old songs, “ Rock of Ages,” 
“ Jesus, lover of my soul,” “From all that dwell 
below the skies, let the Creator’s praise arise,” should 
be taught, and none can do it so well as the Sunday- 
school superintendent, the pastor, or the teacher. 
They should study church history, know all about 
the Reformation, and what the Reformation meant, 
and should besides have a general outline of the his- 
tory of the church from the earliest times, The 
normal-class should meet on week days to study the 
International lesson, to talk and discuss it. On Sun- 
day he would insist upon having the International 
leason unless it stood in the way of important inter- 
ests. Those who have two sessions have large oppor- 
tunities of carrying out a good method fully. 

5. What will be the result of the introduction of 
this strong educational element into the Sunday- 
school? There will be an increase in the amount of 
biblical knowledge ; an increase in the intellectual 
power of the church ; and an increase in the confi- 
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dence of the church and community in the Sunday- 
school system. 

There isa liability to a superficiality in our Sunday- 
school teaching which we do not always perceive. 
When the teacher is sure she has talked off her lesson so 
thoroughly that she has made an unalterable im- 
pression upon her scholars, she may after all only 
have satisfied herself and madenoimpression. Just so 
a pastor may preach at a man who appears to give 
him undivided attention, but who after all cannot tell 
him a word after about what he has been preaching. 
We must send our pupils home full of the subject of 
their lesson, and when we get over this superficiality 
we shall command more respect from the community. 
We should respect the opinion of a child, and when 
a child gains the impression that his teacher’s work 
was not deep or earnest, it soon obtains contempt 
for that teacher, and you cannot do much with that 
child. By thoroughness in the Sunday-school the 
secular studies of the child are glorified and sup- 
plemented. In the secular school he learns all about 
the laws of gravitation, but back of that he does not 
go. But when he goes to the right sort of Sunday- 
school he learns that not a sparrow falls to the 
ground without the Father’s knowledge. There will 
therefore be an increase in the value of the secular 
training which our youth are now acquiring. The 
spiritual life of the’church will be freshened. 

The faithful minister can say of his Sunday-school, 
this is my theological seminary. If each pastor would 
devote himself to his work, what a glorious result 
he would accomplish even in three short years! 
Teachers should feel it to be as much their duty to 
be with their classes as the minister considers it his 
to be in the pulpit, and should hold his promise to be 
with them as binding without salary as if they were 
paid ten thousand a year. No bond is more binding 
than a covenant with God. If there is complaint 
that we have too little time, we would find that we 
have plenty of it if we would but distribute it more 
wisely. Our teachers only need to be awakened and 
brought out. Our standards are not high enough. It is 
the high standards that always bring up the teachers 
ang preachers. When a preacher feels that he about 
preaches up to his ideal he pitied him and his con- 
gregation. He should be like the artist, who keeps 
dreaming and burning and longing for something 
higher still, and such a teacher or a preacher would 
keep going higher as long as he lived. 


CONNECTICUT MEETINGS. 


HE Connecticut workers are holding a series of 
district conventions and institutes throughout 
their state. In New Haven County one of these was 
held at East Haven, October 12, and another at 
Waterbury, October 21. At the East Haven meeting 
it was found that weekly teachers’-meetings are kept 
up all the year round in some of the rural and scat- 
tered communities of that county. One country 
school reported missing only a single session in the 
year, and others were but little behind this. Anaverage 
attendance at these meetings of one-half the full num- 
ber of teachers was secured in some schools, although 
the teachers had to come four and, in one reported 
case, six miles to the place of meeting. John E. 
Searles, Jr., of New Haven, chairman of the Inter- 
national Convention Committee, in an address on 
“How to increase our efficiency as teachers” gave 
this blackboard synopsis of the points he would 
emphasize : 
TUDY OF sausage 
UPPLICATION. 
ANCTIFICATION. 


At Wolcottville, October 15, on a rainy day a 
goodly number were gathered from the hill towns of 
Litchfield County. Mr, Searles was also at this 
convention and held a “talk” with Sunday-school 
officers and teachers as to their work and its methods. 
He wanted superintendents to feel that their school 
could be just what they would have it and make it. 
Five good teachers were in his opinion better than 
fifteen poor ones. He would have a high standard 
in every school, and seek to bring teachers up to it. 
Instead of the ordinary question-box, slips of paper 
were, at this convention, distributed through the audi- 
ence, that questions might be written on them, These 
questions were then re-distributed that answers to 
them might be written by those who received them. 
This gave a share in the exercises to more of the dele- 
gates, and secured greater variety in the opinions ex- 
pressed. The Rey. Drs, Perrin, Griggs, and Beck- 
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with made addresses. Mr. F. L. Pond, of Winsted, 
likened the International lesson of each week to a 
barrel of flour. No one should use it all at a baking. 
It should first be sifted, then moulded into the de- 
sired shape; after its baking it should be divided at 
the table according to the wants of those to be fed. 

In New London County a series of local institutes 
is in progress with the same programme for all. One 
at Montville was held October 21, one at Colchester 
November 2. The programme includes the work of 
the teacher, preparing, teaching, and reviewing his 
lesson; country teachers’-meetings; the time and 
length of service in country Sunday-schools. 





OTHER GATHERINGS. 


At a meeting of the Evangelical Alliance for St. 
Louis, held in that city October 19, a communica- 
tion was received from the city Sabbath-school 
Teachers’ Association, calling attention to the small 
attendance at the Sunday-schools of St. Louis in 
comparison with other cities of the country, and 
asking that weekly or semi-monthly services be held 
by the Alliance with a view to awakening and deep- 
ening interest in local Sunday-schoql work. The 
recommendations thus made were adopted by the 
Alliance. The Rey. Dr. Niccolls believed that the 
work done in the Sunday-schools was lasting. As 
the masses are drawing away from God, the Sunday- 
school is a grand agency for reaching them hopefully. 
The Rev. Drs. Goodell and Brookes also spoke in 
favor of the movement proposed. The theme an- 
nounced for the first meeting was, “To what does 
the neglect of the Christian education of our youth 
lead?” 


The Methodist churches of New Bedford, Mass., 
and vicinity, held a series of Sunday-school meetings 
on the days of prayer and the day following. In an 
address on “The teacher in the class,” the Rev. W. 
F. Crafts said the teacher should be at-homeative; no 
lesson paper should be there used ; the teacher should 
not be afraid to say “I don’t know;” no one scholar 
should be permitted to do all the answering ; reviews 
should be frequent and thorough ;, the truth should 
be adapted and applied to the scholars; the spiritual 
truth should be made most prominent. The Rev. T. 
R. Green thought the Sunday-school teacher should 
be a revivalist, and Sunday-schools should be not 
only schools of instruction but schools of religion. 
A written answer to a question as to the teacher’s 
duties made these five points: 1. “Pray; 2, Make 
careful preparation of the lesson; 3. Be a consistent 
Christian; 4. Make himself acquainted with the 
scholar’s home circumstances; 5, Pray.” 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


—When ye see these things come to pass, know ye that the King- 
dom of God is nigh at hand. 


—_—@————_ 
—Eleven new Sunday-schools are reported as or- 
ganized this year in Wyandotte County, Kansas. 


—A normal-class has been organized in the Taylor 
Street Methodist Sunday-school, at Portland, Oregon. 


—The opening of a new Sunday-school in Kalama, 
Washington Territory, on September 19, is reported 
in the Pacific Christian Advocate, 


—A clergyman from Memphis, Tennessee, reports 
in The Christian Standard that he recently baptized 
the twenty-seventh member of one class in the Lin- 
den Street Christian Sunday-school. 


—The International lessons are taken as the 
themes of conference at the weekly prayer-meetings 
of Paritan Church, Brooklyn. A result is an in- 
crease of attendance and interest at these meetings on 
the part of older scholars of the Sunday-school. 


—Six scholars from the Chinese school have united 
with the First Congregational Church of Oakland, 
California, and two others are todo so at the next 
communion season, The average attendance at this 
school is seventy-five scholars and twenty-two teachers. 


—Since March, 1875, the missionaries of the Amer- 
ican Sunday-school Union in the Northwest have 
organized and aided 784 Sunday-schools, which have 
a membership of 3,313 teachers, and 25,219 scholars, 
besides holding 736 religious services. These mis- 
sionaries are now following up the summer work of 
organizing with conventions, institutes, and teachers’ 
conferences for the purpose of stimulating and in- 
structing the teachers in the new and scattered set- 
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tlements where their schools are located. As a first 
and good result of this work an unusually large num- 
ber of schools have promised to keep open all winter. 
One missionary has under his care 124 schools, in 
which he counts 4,578 scholars and 626 teachers. He 
has reached al] of these schools at least once this sea- 
son, and many of them several times. Another mis- 
sionary has 75 schools of his own planting under his 
care, all of which have been visited from one to half a 
dozen times. Fifty-four of these schools were planted 
where there had not before been a religious meeting. 

—At a recent Episcopal Sunday-school gathering in 
Wilmington, Delaware, reported in The Fpiscopal 
Register, Bishop Lay, of Easton, Maryland, stated that 
Bishop Dudley and himself were, when boys, in the 
same class in Sunday-school, were afterwards at the 
same seminary, and now that they were both bishops 
they had, a short time ago, united in writiag a letter 
of affection and respect to their old Sunday-school 
teacher. 

—The First Congregational Church of Oakland, 
Cal., with a membership of 368, sustains three Sun- 
day-schools with an aggregate membership of 519. 
The Second Church with a membership of 77 has 213 
in its Sunday-schools. The Plymouth Avenue Church 
with 54 members has a Sunday-school of 160. 


—They are singing Sankey’s hymns in Madagascar. 





—Fifty-four missionaries of the present force of 
the American Board are children of missionaries. 


—As to the English Missionary work in Egypt, 
The Christian says, that the Coptic converts are very 
active, one native pastor has been appointed, and 
eight students from the theological seminary licensed 
to preach. , 


—On the occasion of the thirtieth anniversary of 
the Lafayette Street Presbyterian Church of Buffalo, 
New York, on Sunday, October 17, a historical dis- 
course was preached by the pastor, the Rey. Dr. 
G. W. Heacock. 


—Earl Shaftesbury stated, at a meeting of the 
Scottish Bible Society, last month, that full permis- 
sion has been given in Russia for the circulation of 
the Bible throughout the empire ; and that authority 
is also obtained to print the Bible in the Turkish 
language at Constantinople. 


—The Times of Blessing reports the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Melbcurne, Australia, as an 
efficient organization with a membership of 517. It 
conducts various missionary services, has a good 
library, provides a course of lectures and concerts, 
and does no little service in finding employment and 
boarding-places for young men. A special branch of 
its work is visiting passenger ships as they ‘enter the 
bay, so as to be in advance in efforts to reach the new 
comers for good. A midnight meeting for fallen wo- 
men has done an excellent work. A mission to the 
youth of the town has also proved successful. 


—Mr. Arthur, a Baptist Missionary in Yeddo, 
writes to the Watchman and Reflector, that the Japan- 
ese newspapers are discussing Christianity very freely. 
A long and able article on the resurrection of Christ 
appeared not long ago in one of the daily papers, 
Assuming that the truth of Christianity hinged on 
this event the article vigorously attacked this central 
citadel, and in so doing evidenced an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the gospels. Again a pamphlet, with 
a prefatory commendation by one of the first men of 
the empire, presented the German rationalistic argu- 
ments against Christianity. All this calls new atten- 
tion to the Bible, and prepares the way for the pro- 
clamation of its truths. 


—Fung Affo said in an address in San Francisco, 
as to the possibilities of the gospel in China. 

If you go to China now you will find churches in nearly 
all parts of thatempire. The gospel of Christ is preached 
to the poor. Wherever you find the missionaries you 
will find some native Christians together with them. 
Sunday-schools are open for the old and the young, the 
rich and the poor. Kind providence has thrown open 
the gates of China, which for thousands of years had re- 
mained locked and barred; and now the enlightened 
people are traveling with the gospel through every part 
of China, and our people are going forth to visit all other 
nations, and are adopting the doctrine of Christ, who 
died for this world. We may look forward to the time, 
which will come before long for aught we know, when 
the prophesy shall be fulfilled: ‘To him eyery knee 
shall bow, and every tongue confess that he is the Lord, 
to the glory of God the Father.” 
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The Miracles of Jesus. By Rev. A. A. Willits, D.D. 
Philadelphia : Cowperthwait & Co. (Sold only by 
subscription.)-—A few years ago a book which was sold 
only by subscription was looked at as necessarily in- 
ferior in quality. Now some of the choicest and most 
valuable works are offered in that way. This book of 
Dr. Willits is very attractive in appearance. Printed 
on fine calendered and tinted paper, in clear type, 
with a broad margin to its handsome pages, it is il- 
lustrated with the finest specimens of wood engraving. 
The symbolic vignette titles of its several chapters are 
some of them really beautiful. Indeed for its illus- 
trations alone the book has a decided value, and 
would make a welcome gift book for the holidays. 
Moreover the subject of the book receives peculiar 
handling from Dr. Willits. He is a writer of con- 
siderable graphic power, and in the delineation of the 
scenes and circumstances of the miracles of our Lord 
he gives a life-like reality to the persons and events. 
The sacred text descriptive of each miracle is given in 
black letter on a page by itself. Choice poetic quota- 
tions are added. Not a few of the engravings are ad- 
mirable presentations of Oriental scenery, so that the 
reader is helped by the pictures as well as by the let- 
ter press to a realization of the lessons of the miracles 
of Jesus. It is evidence of an improved popular taste, 
that such a work is prepared for subscription sales. 





Sevenoaks ; a Story of To-day. By J. G. Holland. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co.—Dr. Holland 
is a popular writer, and hence his books have been 
criticised with a somewhat magisterial severity, of 
late years, by those who affect to think popularity 
incompatible with literary merit. But his novels, 
whatever may be said of his poetry, certainly deserve 
the favor which they have attained. His men and 
women are drawn so naturally that they might step 
out of the covers of the author’s books and take their 
places beside the rest of us in our every-day world, 
His latest story is in several respects the best he has 
written, with, perhaps, asingle exception. Dr. Holland 
has again succeeded in writing a novel which preaches 
a sound moral lesson without being at all didactic 
or “goody.” Robert Belcher, the hero, did not know 
that in his career he was furnishing an example to be 
avoided; and the readers of the novel, as they follow 
his record through Dr. Holland’s interesting and 
graphic chapters do not clearly perceive, until they 
close the volume, that they have been bettered and 
instructed by it. (For sale by Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffelfinger, Philadelphia.) 


Lectures to my Students, By C. H. Spurgeon. 
First series. New York: Sheldon & Company.— 
This volume is made up of addresses, or rather of 
talks, delivered by Mr. Spurgeon to the students of 
his “ Pastor’s College,” an institution connected with 
the Tabernacle. This school differs from Dr. Tal- 
mage’s Lay College, in Brooklyn, or Dr. Tyng’s 
House of the Evangelists, in New York, in that it 
is designed rather for ill-educated ministers than for 
laymen. So Mr. Spurgeon’s instructions and hints 
are in the main practical and homiletical rather than 
didactic. ‘The book forms a contrast, in many re- 
spects, to the recent lectures of Dr. Halil and Dr, 
Storrs, but it supplements them in others. Mr. Spur- 
geon’s method of Christian work, whatever may be 
its defects, is a remarkably successful one, and that 
because it is so plain and practical. By straightfor- 
ward common sense, in the fundamental truths of 
Christianity, Mr. Spurgeon brings men into the 
Christian army, as Jonathan Edwards did, by resist- 
less logic. Of this religious common sense there is 
much in the present volume. 


History of the Reformation in Europe in the Time of 
Calvin. By J. H. Merle D’Aubigne, D.D. Trans- 
lated by William L. B. Cates. Vol. VI. Scotland, 
Switzerland, Geneva. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers.—The author of this great work died at 
Geneva, October 21, 1872, when he had nearly com- 
pleted the task which had occupied him for fifty 
years. The volume before us is published from the 
manuscripts left by him, and brings the narrative 
down to the death of Luther, in 1546, tracing the 
course and effects of the Reformation in Scotland, 
Denmark, Sweden, Bohemia, Poland, Hungary, Swit- 
zerland, and Germany. The editors have carefully 
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verified the quotations embraced in the body of the 
work, and tested the accuracy of the references given 
in the notes, so that this volume may be relied upon 
as implicitly as if the author had edited it himself. 
It forms a valuable supplement to the previously 
published works of the lamented author. (For sale 
by Presbyterian Board of Publication, Philadelphia.) 


Harte. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.—Writers 
for the periodical press are so well paid, nowadays, 
that popular poets and story-tellers have got into the 
fashion of printing all they write in some magazine or 
newspaper, to be subsequently put into covers. So 
this new book of Bret Harte’s will not be new to very 
many into whose hands -it will fall. All its stories 
and sketches are readable, and some of them show 
anew that Mr. Harte is not only a clever humorist but 
a successful literary artist. The book as a whole, 
however, is not a whit more clever or artistic than 
several recent volumes by less famous writers—Miss 
Woolson’s Castle Nowhere, or Mr. Henry James’s 
Passionate Pilgrim, for instance. Mr. Harte has a 
permanent place in our literature, but one not so high 
up as people used to think five years ago. (For sale 
by Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 


Wide Awake holds its own in both illustrations and 
letter press. Its pictures are of an order quite un- 
known for children before the days of &¢, Nicholas. 
The last number shows a good variety of matter in 
both fact and fancy. The sketch of Japanese funeral 
customs, the description of the Indian princess, and 
the story of “Mrs. Opossum and her daughter” are 
instructive. A fairy story, pretty poems, and pic- 
ture puzzles are attractions in another line. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


[All books received will be promptly noticed under this head, The 
interésts of our readers will guide us in making further notice. ] 
Imogen. A story of the Mission of Augustine. By Emily Sarah 

Holt. 12mo, pp. vi. 344. Price $1.50. New York: Robert 


Carter & Brothers. For sale by the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, Philadelphia. 


Bread and Oranges. By the author of “The Wide, Wide World.” 
Pp. 434. Price $.25. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 
= mg by the Presbyterian Board of Publication, Phila. 

phia. 


Fred and Jeanie: how thev learned about Ged. By Jennie M. 
Drinkwater. Price $1.25. New York: Robert Carter & Bro- 
— For sale by Presbyterian Board of Publication, Phila- 

phia. 


Elsie’s Santa Claus. By Joanna H. Matthews. Illustrated. Pp. 
316. Price $1.25. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. For 
sale by the Presbyterian Board of Publication, Philadelphia. 


The Big Brother. A story of Indian War. By George Cary 
Eggleston. Illustrated. Price $1.50. New York: G P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. For sale by Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. 


Mabel Martin. A harvest idyl. By John Greenleaf Whittier. 
With Dlustrations. Price $5.00, Boston: James R. Osgood 
& Co. For sale by Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. 


A Story-Book for the Children. By Mrs, A. M. Diaz, Illustrated 
Price $150. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. For sale by 
Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. 


Elmira’s Ambitions; or. Miss Ross and her Career, By (lara F. 
Guernsey. Philadelphia: American Sunday-scbhool Union. 


WORTH REPEATING. 


EGYPTIAN MOSQUES. 
[The Rev. H. H. Fairall, in The Ladies’ Rrpositury.} 


ue mosque of Sultan Hassan is one of the most 
beautiful specimens of Arabian architecture in 
Cairo, and some pronounce it the most perfect re- 
ligious structure in the country. It was erected about 
A. D. 1350.. The materials that compose it were pro- 
cured by an act of vandalism which is reprehensible 
The mighty pyramid of Cheops was the quarry, and 
the mosque is, therefore, the offspring of a ruined 
tomb. The interior is imposing, presenting to the 
ore symmetry of proportion, magnificent arches, and 
elaborateness of ornament. The arch on the side of 
the court toward Mecca has a span of over sixty-nine 
feet. This mosque is also a mausoleum for the dead. 
In one portion of it is a spacious room covered with 
a lofty dome of wood, and ornamented with various 
devices of plaster work. In the centre is a space, 
rotected by a railing, which incloses the tomb of 
ultan Hassan. This celebrated man was murdered 
in that very sanctuary by the Mamelukes, and the 
stains of his blood are still shown upon the beauti- 
fully tessellated marble pavement. On the head of 
his tomb is laid a large and splendid copy of the 
Koran, magnificently illuminated with golden colors. 
Another very grand mosque of Azhar, though built 
nine hundred years ago, was repaired in 1672, and is 
in admirable preservation. Its principal use, how- 
ever, is not that of religious worship. It is the most 
popular university in Egyrt. The scientific course 
pursued here embraces the Koran, versification, gram- 
mar, civil law, commercial law, and ecclesiastical law. 
Two thousand students, of different ages and sizes, 
sit on the floor in circles, whose circumference is as 
regular as if they had been described by the compass; 
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they sit cross-legged, facing inward, while 

the professors stand at convenient dis- 
tances so as to hear and instruct several 
eircles, Each student has a book before 
him, and commits its text to memory by 
rehearsal, constantly swinging backward 
and forward during the exercise; not 
only the students in one circle, but all 
the students in all the circles, rehearsing 
in chorus. We inquired in which of the 
schools of philosophy of ancient Egypt 
this form of instruction was instituted, 
but received no satisfactory answer. We 
think it must have originated at the 
tower of Babel. 

The mosque of Mohammed Ali is a 
gorgeous structure, the finest and most 
renowned in modern Egypt. Standin 
upon the hill of the citadel, and incl 
by its ramparts of walls, it lifts its proud 
form high above all its companions. It 
is of purely Saracenic construction, and, 
by reason of its advantageous site, grand 
dimensions, and its elevated dome and 
minarets, is the most conspicuous and 
admired object in Cairo. ithin and 
without, including walls, pillars, pave- 
ments, arches, and dome, the material is 
beautiful Oriental alabaster. The in- 
terior shows a departure from the ancient 
style of architecture we have before con- 
templated. A Western taste has left its 
stamp on its general Oriental features. 
In it f, the tomb of Mohammed Ali, which 
occupies a conspicuous part of the build- 
ing ; a railing surrounds peas dec- 
orations have been lavished upon it, and 
near it lights are kept continually burn- 
ing. The remains of Mohammed Ali 
rest in an immense alabaster sarcophagus, 
always covered with rich tapestry. While 
visiting this and other mosques, we were 
conpelen to leave our boots and shoes 
with the Arab servants at the doors, and 
use slippers. 


WONDERFUL MEMORIES. 


(E. 8. Drone, in Scribner's for November. ] 


} ging 4 says that Cyrus had a memory 
so prodigious that he could name 
every officer and soldier in his armies; 
and that Lucius Scipio knew every Ro- 
man citizen by name when that city 
contained more than two hundred 
thousand capable of bearing arms, 
Seneca speaks of a friend, Pontius Latro, 
whocould repeat verbatim all the speeches 
he had heard declaimed by the Roman 
orators, It is said that Joseph Scaliger 
committed to memory both the Iliad and 
the Odyssey in rg, py days. Sir 
William Hamilton tells us of a young 
Corsican of good family who had gone 
to Padua to study civil law, in which he 
soon distinguished himself. “He was a 
frequent visitor at the house.and gardens 
of Muretus, who, having heard that he 
possessed a remarkable art or faculty of 
memory, though incredulous in 
to reports, took occasion to request from 
him a specimen of his power. He at 
once agreed; and, having adjourned 
with a considerable party of distin- 
uished auditors into a saloon, Muretus 
eyan to dictate words, Latin, Greek, 
barbarous, significant, and non-signifi- 
cant, disjointed and connected, yntil 
he wearied himself, the young man 
who wrote them down, and the audience 
who were present;—‘ we were all,’ he 
says, ‘marvelously tired,” The Corsi- 
éan alone was the one of the whole 
company alert and fresh, and continually 
desired Maretes for more words, who de- 
clared he would be more than satisfied if 
he could repeat the half of what he had 
taken down, and at length he ceased. 
The young man with his gaze fixed upon 
the ground, stood silent for a brief season ; 
and then, says Muretus, ‘ Vidi facinus mi- 
rificissimum., Having begun to speak he 
absolutely repeated the whole words in 
the same order in which they had been 
delivered, without theslightest hesitation ; 
then, commencing from the last, he re- 
peated them backward till he came to the 
first, Then, again, so that he spoke the 
first, the third, the fifth, and so on; did 
this in any order that was asked, and all 
without the smallest error. Having sub- 
sequently become familiarly acquainted 
with him, I have had other and frequent 
experience of his power. He assured me 
(and he had nothing of the beaster in 
him) that he could recite in the manner 
I have mentioned to the amount of thirty- 
six thousand words. And what is more 
wonderful, they all so adhered to the 
mind, that after a year’s interval he could 
repeat them without trouble. I know, 
from having tried him, he could do so 
after considerable time.’ ” 


PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 





CHANGE 
IN RATES. 


On and after November 15, the subscrip- 

tion rates will be as follows : 
(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 
From 1tol5 copies, - - - $2.00 each. 

“ 15t030 “ - +--+ 175 “ 
30 copies and upwards, - - - 150 “ 

Fifteen cents additional for postage on each 
paper—single or in clubs, 

All subscriptions received from now until 
November 15, will be at the old rates. 

Subscriptions will be received for any 
portion of a year at yearly rates. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction 
of a paper changed should be careful to 
name not only the post-office to which they 
wish it sent, but also the one to which 
it has been sent, All addresses should in- 
clude both County and State. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce THE 
Times to their friends can have specimen 
copies sent free from this office to any 
address, 





TO ADVERTISERS. 


WHOEVER would reach the Sunday- 
school workers of this country, to tell 
them of Sunday-school helps and appli- 
ances, should use the columns of THE 
SuUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


WHOEVER would send word into the 
choicest homes of every State and Terri- 
tory in the United States, to give infor- 
mation of any desirable article of manu- 
facture or trade, can best do so through 
the agency of THe SuNDAY-SCHOOL 
TIMEs, 


® 

WHOEVER would secure the services of 
young men or young women, to act as 
agents for the introduction of the best 
new inventions, or as canvassers for the 
sale of good publications throughout the 
country, can find no better means of com- 
munication with them than is offered in 
Tue SunpDAY-scHOOL TIMEs. 


ADVERTISING RATES 





Ordinary Advertisements: Per line 
(12 lines to an inch), for each in- 
sertion, . ° ° P 25 Cts. 
Special Notices: Per line (as above), 30 Cts. 


! Reading Matter: Per line (leaded), 50 Cts. 


DISCOUNTS on the above rates as follows: 
5 per om. on 4 insertions, 


10 “ < “ 8 “ 
15 “ «“ “ 13 “ 
20 “ “ “ 26 “ 


95 “ “ “ 59 “« 

ga@y” Copy for Advertisements must be on 
hand by Saturday of the week preceding 
their issue. 


Letters concerning Subscriptions or Ad- 
vertisements should be addressed to 
JOHN DD. WATTLES, 
Business Manager, 


610 CHESTNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The New York Orrice is at the Sun- 
day-school Teachers’ Reading Room, 304 
Fourth Avenue, Y. M. C. A. Building. 





E, P, Warunye, Agent. ' sirect 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


SILVER MEDAL, the highest pre- 

mium, was awarded CRANE, BREED 
& Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, on two elegant 
full glass Hearses, at the Cincinnati Indus- 
trial Exposition closed on the 9th instant. 
This firm are making rapid improvements 
in this department of their business. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


A GOOD RECORD. 

THE MvutTUAL Lirk INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NEw York has paid through its General Agency 
in this city, since its first establishment, claims 
on 704 policies, amounting to $2,681,616. 


In the settlement of this large number of 
claims, extending over so many years and em- 
bracing the States of Pennsylvania and Delaware, 
the Company has found it necessary to contest 
only two cases. These two cases were contested 
entirely in the interest of the policy-holders, 
who alone are the proprietors of this company. 


Yesterday we called on the Mayor, and were 
politely shown into his parlor; the carpet was 
beautiful, furniture elegant and walls frescoed in 
picturesque designs. One thing only marred the 
— appearance of a parlor seldom surpassed 

or real comfort. It was a zig-zag rusty-lookin 
blur on the ceiling, over the left window, cau 

by dampness penetrating the brick wall, or a leak 
in the roof. Neither of these ever occur where 
Glines’s Slate Roofing Paint is used. The article 
is a perfect repellant of water, or even dampness, 
and is largely in use. We are sorry the Mayor 
did not sooner know that the offices of New York 
Slate Roofing Company were at 49 South Front 
Street, this City, as well as in Boston and New 
York. The fact that this paint is not only reliable 
and effectual, but cheap, is a sufficient hint for 
our readers to address them at once for their 100 
page Book, which is sent free to any address. 








CHURCH FURNITURE, ETC. 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 











Manufacturer of 
Chorch and School Furniture. 
New ca : 
ER EEN With 
Btyle of we —e<oore Adjustable 
Superinten- “ ~<a Top. 
dent’s A Great 
Desk Favorite. 


SETTEES, BLACK BOARDS, &c. 
No 2% Grove Street, New York. 

N. B.—Our Patent Reversible Settees are ac- 

knowledged favorites. Bleecker Street and 8th 


Avenue cars pass within one block of the door. 
4@- Send stamp for Catalogue. 





Emblems, Sentences 
and Texts. 

Silk Banners 85 each. 
Banners for Interior De- 
corations 83 each. 
Stenciling done to order. 
ae Send for Circular.-@a 
Tr. J. POTTER, 
Room 32 Bible House, 
New YORK. 













.&R. LAMB-59.CARMINE ST.N.Y 


Pulpits : CHAIRS: COMMUNION Tables 


Exclusively for CHURCH PURPOSES. 


Silk S. S. Banners in colors & gold, $5. 
Catalogues, 350 Illus., post-free, 15 cts, 








John Gibson—Plain, Decorative & Fresco Painting, 


J. & GH. GIBSON “antique church Gia, de. 
128 & 125 South Eleventh St., Phila. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHILDREN, 
THE READERS OF THE TIMES 
Should Patronize the Popular 


Dining and Ice Cream Rooms 
OF G. BYRON MORSE, 


913 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 


CANARY BIRDS. 


MILLAR’S BIRD TONIC, contains ingredients 
necessary to the health of all caged Canaries, and 
is an almost certain cure for the Bird Asthma. 


Price by mail, 40 cents. Send stamp to nt for 
circular. D. GRINTON, Seedsiman, 
67 Chippewa St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


$15.00 SHOT GUN. 


A double barrel gun, bar or front action locks; 
warranted genuine twist barrels, and a good 
shooter, or no sale; with Flask, Pouch and Wad- 
cutter, for $15. Can be sent C. O. D. with privi- 
lege to examine before paying bill. Send stamp 
for circular to P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main 
, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SWEDENBORG'S WORKS 


SENT FREE 


To the Clergymen of America. 


We have been authorized to send, on receipt of 
the postage, three of ape F arge and 
important works to any Ministers of the Gospel in 
America who may desire bg oe them, viz : 

1. THE TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. containing 
the entire Theology of the New Church as fore- 
told by Daniel 7:13, 14, and Rev. 21:1,2. One 
vol. Demi 8vo, 614 pages. Postage 40 cents. 

2 HEAVEN AND IT8 WONDERS, AND HELL. From 
things heard and seen. One volume. Demi 8vo, 
454 pages. Postage 26 cents. 

3. THE APOCALYPSE REVEALED. Wherein are 
disclosed the Arcana there foretold, which have 
hitherto remained concealed. One volume, oc- 
tavo, 1202 pages. Postage 36 cents. 

This offer includes Clergymen of every denomi- 
nation, as well as Students in any of the Theo- 
logical Schools in the country. ‘Address, with 
postage as stated, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philad’a, Pa. 





NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
By NELSON & PHILLIPS, 


No. 805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


“MARIAN’S MISSION.” 


BY EMMA LESLIE. 283 pp. 16 mo. Price $1.00 





This is a choice book for the Sunday-school, or 
family library. Written in the same beautiful, 
clear, and interesting style, which has made the 
author's other works so popular, 


SUNSHINE OF BLACKPOOL ! 


BY EMMA LESLIE. 239pp. 16mo. Price $1.00 


No person, either old or young, who reads this 
book carefully can fail of realizing much good 
by the study. 


John Winthrop and the Great Colony. 


BY CHAS. K. TRUE, D.D. 16mo. 207 pp. 2 illus- 
trations. Price $1.00. 





Either, or all of the above, sent free by mail on 
receipt of price. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 
A new book for avites. Sacing Classes, 


“THE CHOICE.’ 


BY JAS. McGRANAHAN & C.C. CASE. 
THE BEST AND ONLY 


The Pepi | (C H O I CE! 





The Pupils’ 


Every body’s 
Contains 192 , embracing Entirely New 
Singing School ent; Original and Strik- 


ing Exercises and ram les ; Stirring Part-Son, 
and Choruses ; Beautiful Solos; Rousing Roun 
and Graceful Glees. 

EVERYTHING CHOICE. 


AN hnecr, in most Gomeotineknd. 
e “Choice” contains a 
IMPORTANT geltection of Ganfoss Chure 
nes, for use of Choirs and 

F EATURK Congregations, and 

SIXTY PAGES OF ANTHEMS. 
Price, 75 cents; $7.50 per dozen. Single Specimen 
Copies sent, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 

PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH « CO., 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


JUST ISSUED 


BY THE 


Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
1334 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADA. 


THE REVISED EDITION 


OF THE 


History of the Presbyterian 


CHURCH °* 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 
BY REV. E. H. GILLETT, D.D., 


Author of “ Life and Times of John Huss,” “God 
in Human Thought,” “ Ancient Cities and 
Empires,” “ Life ns,” etc. 


Two Vols. Each 600 pages. Price $5. 


On its first appearance this History was - 
nized by all branches of the Presbyterian iy 
asa work of eminent truthfulness and merit, and 
received the warm commendation of their scho- 
lars and periodicals. 

So far as the stdtement of facts are concerned, 
very little change was required in the Revised 
Edition;.but what before was asserted without 
qualification, as to the relation aud action of the 
two parties in times of controversy and division, 
has been so modified that the party by whom 
such assertion was regarded as historically true 
or just is alone made responsible for it. In other 
words, the historian has allowed each party to 
speak for itself, representing its own views, while 
the reader is left at liberty to draw his own con- 
clusions. Please address orders to 


JOHN A, BLACK, 
Business Superintendent, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, ETC. 





Prettiest Etousehold J cournals in Uv. Ss. | Mt 


Gems of Beauty! 


“ 





Devoted to Household El H 

—, Faney Work, Seciety ‘Amusements Flowers, me. Window Gardening, 

Cottages, de. The prettion ies’ 

trated. A perfect Gem. Wonderfully 

Price 35e. Smonthsen trial, inelud: 
15e. . 


The prottiest Paper 


10e. & “ “ 


Ladies! Young Folks! Just the Papers for You! 
SEND 1éc. FOR TRIAL TRIP THREE MONTHS. 


The Ladies’ Floral Cabinet 


AND PICTORIAL ywce COMPANION. 
Music, Home Pets, 





im America. Beautifully Ilus- 

ron Ladies ail A.» —— it. 
see chromo, ** My ow 

without ¢ [Garden.”” 

lve. Spectnen ¢ copy. None Free. Get ups Clab. Agents Wanted. 


The Littie Gem and Young Folks Favorite. 


SEND 10c. FOR TRIAL TRIP THREE MONTHS. 
for the Young Volks ta the U. 8. Full of pictores, 


tertaining stories, fun, anecdotes, te schoo 
wad Lints 0 osth-bagrovemeat Get upa Chad. Gees wits Fea, All the chil 
ba rae g Parents ! it is the best present you can give your 


+c sd gor allechiat” 


i0e. three months on trial, including pretty 
engra 
“ without ehromo. 


ae. VP 
Household Ele Blegancios: « 3a splendid new book, devoted to a multitude of topics of Household Art, Taste and Fancy Work, 


Transparencies, Leaf W 


Work, Work-Boxes, Baskets, Wax 


lowers, Fret-Sawing.Picture Frames, Wall Pockets, Painti 


Straw Work, Hair Work, Bead Work, oy ke. Over 300 pp., 250 engravings. A charming gift to any friend. ad. Ready Nov. 5. Price gis30 


by mail, post-paid 
Window Gardenin 
in-doors. Has handsome designs of Hanging Baskets, Flowers, and 
Ornamental Designs, 


Illustrated Catalogue of Housebold hooks, Games, Journals. 
-B.—Please state where you saw this advertisement. 
Address, 


3 a standard book, superbly illustrated, devoted “ eulture of Plants, 
Parlor Decorations. 


ret-Sa win g.—Three new books, 300 cme for Home Decorations. 
The Horticulturist; devoted to Gardening. 0c. on trial 


Duis, end Viewer, Se 
ngravings. Price ¢1.50 by ma 
— " Price $1 each. 


toree montas. sg 5 aa léc. 


, Amusements, &c. 100 pages. Price 10s. 
HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 46 Beckman Street,» New York. 





GIVES PERFECT SATISFACTION! 


For Sabbath-Schools. 


The Shining River. 


For High and Grammar Schools. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR. 


The former is by H. 8. & W. O, —, and 4 
for 35 cents per copy in Boards, and $30 per 100. 
Issued only a few weeks since, but the publishers 
are pemety pa with commendatory letters, and its 
praises are sounded everywhere. It will’ rove & 
“ SHINING RIVER” of beauty and melody in hun- 
dreds of homes and Sabbath-Schools. 

The latter is just out, and is a book which no 
Teacher can fail to admire and introduce. It will 
be a decided element in the musical advance of 
the time. Sells for $1.00, or $9 00 per dozen. 


NOW READY. 


A new collection of most oe Pp oene and 
Tunes for Praise-Meetin, tings, Camp 
Meetings, &c., &c., enti Wi; LIVING | WATERS, 


Price, : 





For Praise-Meetings. | BY 
30 «=: Living Waters.: D. F. 
Cents. ; For Prayer-Meetings. : Hodges 


aha give new life to the singing in your con- 
tion by introducing a few hundred copies 
is delightful work. 

“anne copies of Living Waters, Shining 

— = High School Choir, sent post-paid for 











Re 
OLIVER DITSON & (CO. CHAS. H, DITSON & C0., 
Boston. Tit Br’dway, N.Y. 
,{ OODY AND SANKEY,—THE WORK OF GOD 


in Great Britain, under Messrs. Mood: 


and 
Sankey, 1873-1875. With Biographical Skerches. 


By Rufus W. Clark, DD. A complete and very 
stirring description of this powerful religious 
movement, full of touching ana wonderful inci- 
dents, and affording a clear view — its ee, 
methods, and deve opment. With portraits of 
Messrs, Moody and Sankey. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS. New York. 
4q- HARPER & BROTHERS will send the above 
work by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Camda, on receipt of $1.50. 


READ EVERY WORD. 


NOC CONTINUED or SENSATIONAL 
STORIES IN 


THE PEOPLE’S LEDGER. 


8 Large Pages; 48 Columns of Choice Miscellane- 
ous Reading Matter every week, together with 
articles from the pens of such well’ known writers 
as NASBY, OLIVER OPTIC, gt be ny COBB, 
LL CARLTON, 

. TROWBRIDGE, MARK T TWAIN, and Mrs. 
MARY J. HOLMES. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


We will send the “ PEOPLE’S LEDGER” to any 
address ever ay for three months on trial on 
receipt of on cents, 

The “ PEOPLE’ $ TLEDGER” is an old established 
and reliable weekly newspaper. 

We are confident that you will take the 
LEDGER for s year if we can ay induce you to 
give us a trial for three months. Address 


HENRY HK. CURTISS, Publisher, 
12 School St., Boston, Mass. 
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ART THUR?S 


LLUSTRATED HOME MaGaZINE. “ The Household 
Magazine of America.” Two Serial Stories in 
1876. ** EAGLESCLIFFE,” by Mrs. JuliaC. R. 
Dorr; and *“* MIEREAM,” by T. S. Arthur. 
BUTTERICK’S Newest Patterns in every 
number. TERMs $250 per year; 3 copies for $6. af 
Splendid Book offers and Premiums. Specimen 
number 10 cents. 
T. S. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ees SUCCESS 1! 40. a x . Genuine 


already soid, demauad increasing. Fulio: torlulug 


eager (0 i ——- illustrations, — millions are 
eager et it, and more good mts are needed 
S ts are eoaia. "For cy 


Profi 
aa ‘HUBBARD 1 BROS., Publishers, 723 San- 
som Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 























HE COMPANION aims to be a favorite inevery 
family—looked for eagerly by the young folks, 
and read with interest by the older. Its purpose 
is to interest while it amuses; to be judicious, 
practical, sensible, ‘and to have really permanent 
worth, while it attrac‘s for the hour. 

It is handsomely illustrated, and has for con- 
tributors some of the most attractive writers in 
the country. Among these are: 

J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 
EDWARD EGGLESTON, 
Dr. I. I. Hayes, Lovuisg C. MOULTON, 
Resecca H Davis, C, A. STEPHENS, 


ABBY MoRTON oe. HaRgiet P. SPOFFORD, 
EDWARD EVERETT LE, GEO. M. TOWLE. 


Its reading is adapted to the old and young, is 
very comprehensive in its character. It gives 
Stories of Adventure, Stories of _ and 
Letters of Travel School Li 
ae upon Gurrent Tales, — 

pics, ———- for Declama- 
Historical Articles, 
Bi phical Sketches, gnome. Puzzles, 
ous Articles, Facts and Incidents. 

Subscription Price, $1.75. This in- 
cludes the payment of Postage, by the publishers. 
Specimen copies sent free. Please mention what 
paper you saw this in. 


PERRY, MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





“ROYAL, SONGS” 


Our New Book for Sabbath-Schools. 


“ROYAL SONGS” 


Sure to be a Favorite. 
SPECIMEN PAGES SENT FREE, 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, New York. 
Philadelphia : 1512 Chestnut Street. H. N. THISSELL. 











AGENTS 


L ADIE MATERIALS to adorn Home. 

Agents wanted. $9 per week. 
66p Book and designs 6 cents. J. JAY GOULD, 
Boston, Mass. 


WANTED. 








les worth $1 
and, Maine. 


200 A neath to Agents everywhere. Address 
Excelsior wat. 151 Mich. Av. Aptegn. 


$5 10 SUD Re Seah 2 es, St 


TA WEEK to pene ola ona Yemen, Male 

$1] and Female, in their locality. Terms and 

UTFIT — , P.O. Vickery & Co., 
Augusta, M 


LEASANT AND PROFITABLE EMPLOY- 
Pit ENT. “ Beautiful!” “ Charming! !” “Oh, how 
Seeker! !” “ Whatare they worth,” etc. Such are the 
exclamations of those who see the large, elegant 
new Chromos produced by the European and 
American Chromo Publishing Company. poy 
one will want them. It ay no tal 
sell the pictures, the or themselves. 

agents, and ies br — out of 
emp! ment, will find this the best ever 
° ~ mak For full ars send 
—_ for confidential circulars. Address 
LEASON & CO., 738 Washington St., Boston. 





_EDUCATIONA L. 





APLEWOOD INSTITUTE, FOR BOTH 
a" Xf _— west of incorporsted,, earnest 


“Friends” "TOs. SHOR Live M., Concord- 





VOICE oe aoe 
Treatment of Stammering and all other Defects 
of Speech at 
1224 Chestnut St. by M. F. EATON, 


Professor in National School of Elocution and 
pe eitie 1418 Chestnut aon, Phila. 





WM. FEWSM ITH’S 
SCcHookL. 
Rooms Central and Commodious. 
Instruction Thorough and Systematic. 
Pupils fitted for College or for Business. 
1008 Chestnut St., Phila. 


_ CRITTENDEN’S 
NEW BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


1324 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
SAML W. CRITTENDEN, Principal. 
Author of “Crittenden’s Treatise on Book- 
keeping.” No classes. Separate rooms for Ladies. 
Evening sessions, after September 15th. Send 
for circulars giving full ausbenhanumel 











SUNDAYT-SCHCOL APPLIANCES. 


10 40 300 
10 -_-- 40 300 
10 40 300 
10 40 300 
10 —— 40 300 


TEN KINDS OF 
TEACHERS’ 


International Periodicals, 


FORTY KINDS OF 


SCHOLARS LESSON PAPERS 


On the International Lessons, and 


CHILDREN’S ILLUSTRATED PAPERS. 


THREE HUNDRED 


New Library Books, 


AT THE 


Sanday-School Book and Paper Store, 
40 Winter Street, Boston. 
EBEN SHUTE. 


ooKs exchanged. Furnish all new. Want 
old. Write. Name this paper. American Book 
New York. 


Ga TOTEM. 





An amusingand eee 
ive game for children 
Finely illustrated. Sent 
postpaid for twenty-five 
cents. 

WM. R. GOULD, Suc- 
cessorto WEST & LEE 
GAME CO., Worcester, 

Mass. 

Send three cent stamp 
for catalogue of games. 


10 FINE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


10 by 12, in a handsome Portfolio, sent prepaid on 
receipt of $2.00. For Centre Table or for Framing. 
Catalogue of Engravings sent free on application. 

Address, AUGUSTUS JOHNS 
25 Bond Street, New York. 





























Lowest Priced and BEST. 


Do Your Own Printing! 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 
sizes for larger work. 

Business Men do their printing = advertis- 
ing, save money and increase trade. Pleasure and 
it in Amateur Printi The Gir Girls or 
g shave great fun and make money fast at 
'y Sprinting. Send two stamps for full cata- 

logue « ‘of presees, type, etc.,to the Manufacturers, 


SEY & O0., wemuneined Coun, 


EXCELS/OR 


Rene 


UNDERTAKERS. 








—— JAMES McKNIGHT, 
caps.” | FUMnishing Undertaker 


WM. N. ATTWOOD & SON. 


Furnishing Undertakers, 
No. 1216 BACE STREET, 


AGENTS WANTED. 








THE CENTENNIAL 


$1) terms we 


mts wenee’, Outfit and 
& 00., Aga, — 


WANTED! — 
A First-Class Business Mal, 


WITH SOME EXPERIENCE 


AS A CANVASSER 


TO TAKE CHARGE OF THE 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
And Hire and Train Agents, 


I WILL PAY 
A SALARY OR COMMISSION. 


ADDRESS, STATING AGE, EXPERIENCE, 
AND SALARY WANTED, 


W. J. HOLLAND, 
Springfield, Mass, 
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LAST SEASON our Agency 
surpassed all 


It amounted to a quarter mil- 
lion of dollars. Many Agents 
laid up from two to three 
thousand dollars each, in 





TRATED WEEKLY, New York,] 
Boston,Chicago, or Atlanta,Ga. 














PRICE, satanic oie CENTS, 


NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING 


NINETY-NINTH EDITION. 





Containing a complete list of all the towns in the 
United States, the Territories and the Dominion 
of Canada, having a population greater than 5,000 
according to the last census, together with ‘the 
names of the newspa = having the largest local 
cireulation in each o i named. Also, a 
catalogue of Somepepen which are recommended 
to advertisers as giv! ing greatest value in propor- 
tion to prices charg Also, all newspapers in 
the United States and Canada Eligiogs "A over 5,000 
copies each issue. Also, all ligious, Agricul- 
tural, Scientific and Mechanical, Medi Ma- 
sonic, Juvenile, Educational, Commercial, nsur- 
ance, Estate, Law, Sporting, Musical, Fash- 
ion, and other special class journals; very com- 
plete lists. Together with a complete list = i 
300 German papers printed in the United 8S 

Also, an essay the advertising; sang, aiten of 
rates, showing the cost of advertising in various 
newspapers, and everything which a —- m 
advertising would like toknow. Addr 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
41 Park Row, New York. 


CHURCH BELIS. 








BUCKEYE RELL A gare 
Batablished in 
ae fan the beat or ang Tin 
moun wv u 
ings, for Chure , Parma, 
ies, Court Fire Alarms. 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. Fully 
Warrantet 
Llustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cincinnad 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, 


Troy, New York, 


Manutacture a Superior Quality of BELLS. CHURCH 
and CHAPEL BELLS & Specialty. 

















PHILADELPHIA. 
Hearse, &c., furnished at the Shortest 
Notice. at any hour during 
the night or day, W. JAMES ATTWOOD. 


B@— Ilustroted Catalogues sent free, 
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THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES 


ROOFING! 


COMPLETE MATERIALS FOR A NEW ROOF, 


Four and a Half Cents a Square Foot. 
Can be laid by avy one, and is superior to all other roofings for cheapness, fire proof qualities. and 


durability, SAM 
old roofs, save re-shingiing, prevent decay, and 


LES, ALSO 100 PAGE BOOK, FREE. 


ull particulars how to repair 


STOP LEAKS, EF FECTUALLY AND CHEAPLY, 
in roofs of all kinds, mailed any one stating where they saw this notice; write or call at once. Glines's 


Rubber Roofing being very elastic and requiring 
tects, Oorporations Public Institutions, Builders, 
roofs; can also 
not draw and 
weather ; sheds water readil 


NO tar or gravel, is strongly recommended by Archi- 
and leading men in all sections, for new steep or flat 
be laid over old shingles, felt, plastic and mastic roofs, with positive satisfaction ; will 
aplit apart or crack—is clean to handle; pliable in cold weather; has no smell in hot 
: weighs but 65 Ibs. tothe square. Correspondence invited. Agent 


wanted in every town, and liberal inducements offered. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


EGYPTIAN ROOFING. 





More Durable than Tin. 
LESS THAN ONE-HALF THE COST. 
FOR STEEP OR FLAT ROOFS. 


Can be applied by inexperienced persons. 
Turned out by machivery. A finished roofing 
ready to lay on the building, warranted ten years 

for circular and sample, AGENTS WANTED. 


MORSE & MINER, Manufacturers, 
105 N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, 


Roofing shipped to any of the emcagg’ O also 
dealers in One Ply, and Triple Thick Tarred 
Say | Felt, 8 cents per pound. Oxide Roofing 
Paint for Felt, Tin, and Shingled Roofs, 40 cents 
per gallon, Pitch $3 per barrel. . 


PHILADELPHIA, June 7, 1875, 


Messrs. Morse & MINER: 

Gents: The roofs of the three houses, Nos. 135. 
187, and 139 Noble Street, which was covered 
with your Egyptian Roofing, three years ago, are 
in perfect condition now. 
done to them, and are 

L. C. CLEEMA 


ave required nothing 
gomeey satisfactory. 


, Attorney at Law 
No. 16 South Third Street. 


BRANSONKNITTER 


20. A MARVEL of simplicity 
ty. Knits a stocking, heel and toe 
complete without a seam, in six to ten minutes. 
Knits Ladies’, Gentlemen's and Children’s Stock- 
ings ings, Searfs, Tidies, Fringe, and all 
kinds o 

lars free. 








cy Work. Agents wanted. Circu- 
HAWLEY & BRANSON, 235 


North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


EVERY MAN should wear 
them. Specially adapted 
to Clergymen, Students, 
and all persons of sedén- 
tary habits. For sale by 
dealers generally, and by 
Cleve’d Shoulder Brace Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. send 
postpaid on receipt of 
$1.60 and Chest measure. 
aay Ask for 
PRATT’S PATENT BRACE. 
A Beautiful Set of Gum Teeth $15, war- 
re uted equal to any made; solid gold fill- 


ings, $3; silver 81. New York I 28, 
Entablished 1851. 





. MBADER,!262 6th Avenue. 


DE @ D.v © h— is DC Gps 
SEWIN'G ~ PAPER 
FASHIONS: 








1AMOND JEWELRY, DIAMONDS reset to order. 
18-karat gold Engagementand Wedding Rings. 
. W. BALLY’S, Jeweller, No. 622 MARKET S1. 


Agents Wanted! Medals & Diplomas 


Awarded for MOL DIOTORIAL BIBLES. 
1,300 IMustratioas. Address for Circulars 


A. J. HOLMAN & ©6O., 930 Arch St., Phila. 











HE YOUNG FOLKS’ NEWS is a bright little 

paper for the young, handsomely illustrated, 
and published weekly at $1.25 per year. Send 3 
cent stamp for a specimen. ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Publisher, 21 South Seventh St., Philadeiphia. 





ZELL’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
New and Revised edition. 150,000 articles, 3,000 
engravings, and 18 splendid Maps. The best book 
of univ knowledge, in the language. Now 
in course of publication. Agents wanted. Spe- 
cimen with map sent for 20 cents. Baker, Davis 
& Co., Philadelphia, 


A LARGE CHURCH ORGAN, 


24 stops, two banks of keys, 16 feet pedal, for sale 
or to hire, J. BUFFINGTON, 181 5. Eleventh St. 





49 8. FRONT ST., PHIL’A. 


S CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 


: “INSURANCE. 
1825. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA. 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
INCORPORATED 1825. 
Capital, $400,000.00. - - Assets, $1,572,139.92. 

JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 


- AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Southeast Corner of Fourth and Walnut Streets 
Established 1850, 
Assets, January 1, 1875, $4,793,444.53. 
TRUSTEES. 
Philip B. Mingle, 


George W.. ‘Hill, 


Alexander Whilldin, Hon, Alex. G. Cattell 
George Nugent, Isaac Hazlehurst, 
Hon, James Pollock, James L. Claghorn, 
W. J. Howard, Henry K. Bennett, 


Albert C, Roberts, L. M. Whilldin, 
Jobn Wanamaker, 
8m Charter Perpetual. -“@& 
GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary. 
JOHN C. SIMS, Actuary. 


THE 


CHARTER OAK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


ASSETS, January Ist, 1875,. . $13,266 ,440.68 
SURPLUS,. ... +... 1,292,543.41 


Insurance effected on all the desirable plans. 
erm insurance under the plan of 


Deposit Insurance 


Send for cir- 
is company. 


a specis! feature in this ——e > 
cuiars and pamphlets issued by 





JAS. C. WALKLEY, Pres. 
8. H. Ware, ‘Vice- Pres. and Treas. 
HALSEY STEVENS, Sec’y. 
Wo. L. Squire, Ass’t Sec'y. L. W. MEECH, Actuary. 


umes lal tahelen = Lantern Slides. 
New and brilliant effects. Circulars free. 
SPECIAL offer to SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 


L. J MARCY, 1340 CuestNut 8t., Philadelphia. 










NRISTIAN Wi 
a cal acl ) 


BIBLE STUDENTS, 
Sunday-School Teachers 


GENERAL FAMILY USE. 


Vol. I (Matthew and Mark) now ready. 


, Christian men and women may 

\ fF fF N 1§ | obtain profitable employment by 
| introducing this valuable work 

| in the Churches and Sunday 

| Schools with which they are 

| connected, and throughout the 

| religicus community generally, 

RAP pre Oe 
YD 5. BARNES BL U3 Als 


1LLIAM ST. 


Ww a RLEAN ED: STATE ‘57, 
New York, C8) Cnicago 





“A more useful 
and solid Com- 
mentary on the 
New Testament, 
for the great mass 
of Bible Readers, 
does not exist.” 

HOWARD CROSBY, D.D. 














ae a 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


14th Street & 6th Ave. New York. 


The La Importers in America of Dolls and 
pe suitable for Holiday Presents. The LAR- 
GEST RETAIL FANCY GOODS ESTABLISH- 


MENT in New York. 
ae- Catalogues sent free to any address. 
&@- Orders by mail attended to with special care. 


SUITS, CLOAKS, UNDERWEAR. 


MARTER & C0,, 


14 N, Eighth St., Above Market St. 


LADIES’ SUITS, CLOTH CLOAKS, 
LADIES’ SUITS CLOTH CLOAKS, 
WATERPROOF CLOAKS. 
WATERPROOF GLOAKS. 
WATERPROOF CLOAKS. 


Our UNDERWEAR department contains some 
of the Choicest Styles in 


SKIRTS, 
CHEMISES, 
DRAWERS, 
NIGHT DRESSES, 
DRESSING SACQUES. 
Ladies, we call especial attention to our 


50 CENT CORSET. 
50 CENT CORSET. 


RS, M. A. BINDER’S OPENING OF 
Winter Bonnets and Hats, Dress Trimmings, 
Laces, Fancy Goods; also Dressmaking, No. 1101 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 














{November 6, 1875. 


DRY GOODS, ETC. 


PRICE & WOOD 


SPECIALTI 


—IN— 

White Goods, Hamburg Edgings, 

Floancings and Insertings, 
RUFFLINGS, PUFFINGS & TUCKINGS, 

Ladies & Gents’ Linen Handkerchiefs 

BELOW REGULAR PRICES, 
BARGAINS IN Ae wets Pes. 

FO8 oy DRESS GOODS. 


Sheeting and Shirting Muslins at 
the very Lowest Prices. 


N. W. Cor. 8th & Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


WORTH READING | 


WHAT OTHER PAPERS SAY OF 


The Christian at Work, New York.—Trumbull 
starts off in fine style with the first issue of THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMEs under his editorship. The 
appearance of the paper is altogether changed, 
wide columns, like ours, being substituted for 
the narrow ones, . . . . The lesson depart- 
ment is as well furnished as ever, and the 
editorials are spirited and full of life. The Sun- 
day-school teacher who thinks it economy to go 
without THE SUNDAY-8CHOOL Timks, is the poorest 
sort of economist, and starves himself out of the 
joy of his work to save four cents a week. 





The Southern Christian Advocate, Macon, Ga.— 
This admirable paper has just changed editors, 
and with the change gives manifest evidence of 
decided improvement. . . . No paper is better 
worth the subscription price asked for it. 


The Independent, New York.—With this week’s 
issue of Tuk SUNDAY-SCHOOL Times, Rey. H. Clay 
‘Trumbull assumes the editorship. He needs no 
commendation. Wherever he is known he is 
honored, ana all the Sunday-school world knows 








The Herald and Torchlight, Detroit~TuEr Sun- 
DAY-SCHOOL TIMES comes to our table with new 
clothes, well made, and a nice fit. Everybody 
says there is a very marked and noticeable im- 
eee. This is saying a very good deal for 

HE Timks, for it has never been behind any of 
its contemporaries. Rev. H. Clay Trumbull takes 
the editorial chair, and if the number before us 
can be taken as a criterion from which to judge, 
there is to be a decided improvement al! around. 


The Holston Methodist, Knoxville, Tenn —Mr. 
Trumbull has hada large experience in Sunday- 
school journalism, and is in every way qualified 
for the responsible position to which he has been 
called. This one thing we take to be a matter for 
special congratulation, that while the Sunday- 
school has not among its editors a more ardent 
friend, sensational clap-trap has not a more re- 
lentiess foe. 


The Christian Secretary, Hartford, Conn.—TuEe 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMFS turns Over & Dew leaf un- 
der the supervision of its new editor, Rev. H. Clay 
Trumbull. Its whole make-up is exceedingly 
nice, the arrangement of departments admirable, 
and it is brimful of life and interest. 








The Northwestern Christian Advocate, Chicago.— 
Mr. H. C, Trumbull, the new editor of THE suN- 
DAY-SCHOOL Timks, has made a decided improve- 
ment in the exterior appearance and general 
make-up of that paper. 


The Sunday-school Journal, New York.—Mr. 
Trumbull’s power is apparent in the new paper. 
He will make it not only a Sunday-school buta 
home religious paper, abreast of the times in all 
the great religious movements. The lesson-helps 
of THE ‘LIMES are especially fine. 








Our Bible Teacher.—The readers of the paper 
may congratulate themselves that under the care 
of Mr. Trumbull, THe Times cannot possibly lose 
anything in interest and value, but shall rather 
increase in all good qualities and graces as neces- 
sity demands. 

The Evening Post, New York.—THE SuUNDAyY- 
SCHOOL TIMES appears with a new heading and a 
fresh page, presenting altogether an attractive ap- 
pearance. 

The Daily Times, Hartford, Conn.—Under the ré- 
gime of Heury Clay Trumbull, the Philadeiphia 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES is greatiy improved in all 
respects, 


The Mexico Independent, Mexico, N. Y.—Three 
columns take the place of the old form, and the 
paper now makes a very neat and attractive ap- 
pearance. It is published weekly, is non-secta- 
rian, and its various departments are brigful of 
interest. It is a most valuable paper to all who 
would study or teach the Bible. 








The United Presbyterian, Pittsburgh, Pa.—TuE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES Comes to us with several 
noticeable improvements, typographicelly, and 
in the management of its matter, making it now 

e handsomest, as it has heretofore been, in many 
respects, the best Sabbath-school paper with 
which we are acquainted. 


The Pacific, San. Francisco. Cal.—An admirable 
paper, now greatly improved in external appear- 
ance. 








The Methodist, New York.—Mr. Trumbull is one 
of the most vigorous of our Sunday-school work- 
ers,and we have no doubt he will make THE 
TIMEs all that it should be. 


The Congregationalist, Boston.—A new creature 
in journalism with the advent of its new editor, 
Henry Clay Trumbull. We now have a fresh, 
bright page, widened columns, and a new ar- 
rangement of the interior generally. In spirit, 
THE Times was always excellent; that spirit is 
now rivaled by its form. 





The Baptist Union, New York.—The paper has 
always very fully met the demands of Sunday- 
school work, and been a general favorite with 
teachers, the zeal and ability of the new editor 
will not lessen its efficiency. 





Central Protestant, Greensboro, N. C.—There is 
nothing dull from beginning to end. No one who 
makes it his business to do Sabbath-school work 
ought to be or can afford to be without Tue 
Tks. Nor do we see how anybody can fail to 
be delighted with it. 


The Christian Standard, Cincinnati.—Tue Sun- 
DAY SCHOOL ‘TIMES has long been the leading Sun- 
day-school journal of this country, and conse- 
quently of the world. By a recent change in the 
editorial department it has been put in charge of 
H. Clay Trumbull, the acknowledged chief in the 
Sunday-school work, and we presume it will now 
be more valuable than ever. 





The Christian Advocate, New York.—Mr. Trum- 
bull’s first number is a success, 


The Church Advocate, Harrisburg, Pa.—It has re- 
cently been much improved, and now presents a 
very fine appearance. . . . . Teachers wish- 
ing a paper specially. devoted to their work, can- 
| do better than to get THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

IMES, 





The National Sunday-school Teacher, Chicago.— 
Under its new management, THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
TIMEs has notably improved. . . . Typographi- 
cally, itis cleaner and more Christian-looking. . . . 
Editorielly, the thange is manifest in throwing 
the matter of the paper more into departments, 
and giving more of the news in condensed items 
within them. 

The Sunday-schcol Worker, Wilmington, De!a- 
ware.— We always looked upon this standard 
weekly as one of the best on this continent, now 
we cannot find superlatives enough to express 
the hearty commendation that it most assuredly 
deserves. 





The Liberal Worker —The best of Sunday-school 
journals is improved greatly by these changes. 

The Sunday-school Gem.—THE TIMES has re- 
cently been greatly improved under the present 
management. 


The Evening American, Waterbury, Conn.— 
Henry Clay Trumobuil has fairiy been installed as 
editor of THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL Tims, and the in- 


fluence of his abounding liveliness is already ob- 
servable in its columns. This Philadelphia pub- 
lication is of the general appearance of the Chris- 
tian Union and Advance, and something like it 
would be a valvabie help in over? family, where 
the International lessons are studied. 




















